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A win people for our 
side, the U.S. must be 
known for what it is. People 
everywhere must be given 
facts swiftly and continuous- 
ly, to sustain their confidence in us 
and help them resist the lies they are 
hearing every day about the U. S. 

In this battle for men’s minds, the 
Soviet Union is more important to us 
than any other country. No people are 
more jealously guarded or harder to 
reach, no other state has such absolute 
control over the information its citi- 
zens receive. Yet the Voice of Amer- 
ica penetrates Russia every day on 13 





radio beams and reaches 4 million peo~ 


ple. We base this figure on a conserv- 
ative two listeners to each of the 1% 
or 2 million short-wave receivers we 
know are there. 

The Russian press often discusses 
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The Voice of America 


Russtzans Are Listenin g 


By GEORGE V. ALLEN 
Condensed from This Week Magazine* 





gs Soviet Air Force lieutenants, fly- 
ing a stolen Russian bomber late in 
1948, crash-landed near Linz, Austria, 
and surrendered to American military 
authorities. They had deserted their 
commands and their families, and fled. 
They had been listening to the State 
Department’s Voice of America broad- 
casts, and they said, “We desire to go 
to America and become good American 
citizens.” 

The action of those airmen is a dra- 
matic symptom that something is hap- 
pening in Russia and that something 
convincing is going out over the short-- 
wave beams of the Voice of America. 

The full story is contained in the 
following article by Assistant Secretary 
George V. Allen, director of the State 
Department’s information activities. 











our broadcasts, and interviews show 
that peasants and workers know what 
we are saying. Moscow radio itself is 
using precious transmitters just to jam 
us. This would be a waste of time if we 


*Copyright, 1948, by the United Newspapers Magazine Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. Dec. 12, 1948. l 
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were not invading the Marxian purity 
of the Russian mind. 

It is one thing to be heard and an- 
other to be believed. What can we say 
to the Russian people that will earn 
their respect, good will, and even their 
friendship? If, in these tense times, the 
Russian people could get a true picture 
of Americans as peace-loving but de- 
termined devotees of liberty, their lead- 
ers would find it harder to act as they 
do in Berlin and elsewhere. 

With this in mind, the Voice of 
America carries on its task as a fight 
for democracy and against aggression. 
The prime foreign-policy aim of the 
U.S. is preservation of the democratic 
way of life wherever it exists in the 
world today. The hope is that some 
day it will be extended to areas which 
do not now enjoy it. Our broadcasts 
appeal to everybody’s desire for free- 
dom. It was that desire, we believe, 
that prompted the two Soviet airmen 
to desert to the American zone. 

The Voice of America broadcasts 
do not urge anyone to leave Russia or 
any other country in the Soviet bloc. 
But the action of the airmen does sug- 
gest that there are many like them be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, people who 
want to think for themselves, who 
share the common hopes of man for 
peace, cooperation, and independence. 
Lieutenant Pirogov said 70% of his 
countrymen feel as he does, but are 
“afraid to speak.” 

Our programs tell the Russians about 
our own form of government and the 
liberties our people enjoy under it, and 
compare it to the police control under 


which the Soviet citizen lives. Our 
great emphasis, of course, is on infor- 
mation about how democracy operates 
in the U.S. and how our people live. 

Our newest technique is the person- 
al interview. This generally concerns 
a Russian who has fled from his home- 
land and who likes life in America. 
Whenever we can, we encourage the 
person to write and to read his own 
radio script. We can seldom use the 
big-name émigré, since it might give 
listeners the wholly wrong idea that 
the U.S. is supporting his particular 
political clique. 

Our first report of this kind was 
made by a young musician. He told 
how he had reached the U.S. from a 
DP camp in Germany and how he 
earned the chances, first to teach, then 
to play in concert, and at last to join 
a symphony orchestra. No frills, no 
moralizing. Simply an account of how 
a man’s basic skills enabled him to find 
his place in American society. 

Vladimir Petrov, who escaped from 
the slave-labor gold mines of Siberia, 
prepared the second script.* In it, he 
told how he got a factory job in Amer- 
ica, reported on his wages, hours, and 
working conditions, explained train 
and subway transportation, _install- 
ment buying, and eating in cafeterias. 
It would not have impressed American 
listeners; we are inclined to take these 
things for granted. But Russian listen- 
ers, who must always carry identity 
cards and whose freedom of movement 
and decision is extremely limited, un- 
doubtedly got the point. 

*See CaTHoLic Dicest, Sept., 1948, p. 1. 
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The third was a bedside interview 
with Mrs. Anna Kasenkina, the Rus- 
sian schoolteacher who leaped from 
the window of the Soviet consulate in 
New York.* The Moscow radio did all 
it could to distort this event, and we 
felt that Mrs. Kasenkina’s own account 
of it was the best possible rebuttal. 

Programs like these are hard to re- 
fute. These are not Trotzkyites, devia- 
tionists or wreckers whom the Soviet 
regime can lambaste on_ political 
grounds. These are plain Russian peo- 
ple speaking to their homeland of 
how they have fared in America. 

We intend to expand this phase of 
our broadcasting. We are discussing 
with the University of North Carolina 
communications center and experi- 
mental radio station plans for regional 
broadcasts which will add the voices of 
everyday Americans to our output. If 
translation proves feasible, we shall 
expand this idea to include sending 
to Russia the voices of Texas cattlemen, 
Northwest ‘lumbermen, Minnesota 
farmers, San Francisco shippers and 
New England manufacturers. Let the 
Russians decide for themselves who is 
unemployed, plundered, terrorized. 
The depression line, the old Moscow 
favorite that America is on the brink 
of economic collapse, is met with em- 
ployment and production_statistics. 

We also give the Soviet citizen, 
whose news is so closely censored, facts 


which his own government seeks to 
keep from him. It was the Voice of 
America which first told the Russian 
people that the ruble was to be de- 

See CatHoLic Dicest, Nov., 1948, p. 1. 
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valued. The news was not presented 
as a scare story, but simply as an ex- 
ample of how poorly informed the 
Russian people were on their own gov- 
ernment. Within a month some of the 
most notorious Soviet poison penmen 
were screaming their heads off about 
the perfidy of the American radio and 
its “hysterical imperialist mouth- 
pieces.” 

While rumors of Russian occupation 
of Berlin and even of all western Eu- 
rope were popping, the Voice of Amer- 
ica emphasized, day after day, that we 
would not be driven out anywhere by 
threats, bluster or incidents. In Sep- 
tember, the broadcasts of the American 
government’s White Paper on the 
breakdown of talks between Russia 
and the western powers to end the 
Berlin blockade were the only com- 
plete reports Soviet citizens had. 

When Hungary accused us of keep- 
ing all penicillin for ourselves, the 
Voice of America explained the rise in 
penicillin production, the drop in price, 
and our success in setting up produc- 
tion, through UNRRA, in countries 
of eastern Europe. 

Russians tell Austrians from time 
to time that America is about to leave 
their country. Germans hear that we 
are politicking in food supplies. Then 
we have answers. When we heard 
about a Small Landowners’ party meet- 
ing in Hungary to protest a coalition 
with the communists, the facts were 
broadcast. And when the dissidents 
met, the party president, a communist 
collaborator, howled, “This meeting 
was called by the Voice of America.” 
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Inside Russia itself, we know we are 
making some headway. The Soviet 
press and radio try hard to answer us, 
and in very violent terms, particularly 
about standards of living. Every one 
of our broadcasts which reports the 
possessions, working conditions, pur- 
chasing power, and personal liberties 
of the American citizen brings a swift, 
furious reply. For these are the facts 
which seem to hit closest to home. To- 
talitarianism does not produce for 
Russians what democracy produces for 
us, economically or socially. 

The one sure way to keep sharp and 
clear the differences between democ- 
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racy and the police state is to make the 
Voice of America the voice of the peo- 
ple. I consider the Voice to be a good 
deal more than a subdivision of a gov- 
ernment agency. Foreign relations to- 
day have gone far beyond the narrow 
dealings of government with govern- 
ment, diplomat with diplomat. Free 
peoples must now speak honestiy to 
each other across national boundaries. 
The true Voice of America, speaking 
across a gulf of black ignorance to the 
people of Russia and the world, can be 
an atom bomb of moral force in guar- 
anteeing our survival and bringing the 
world into an era of universal peace. 


Faith 


Wuewn an agnostic told G. K. Chesterton that he regarded the wars and other 
ills that continued to afflict the world as proof that religion had failed, the famous 
author replied, “Tell me then, if men are wicked with religion, what would 


they be without it?” 


Hope 


AN astronomer once remarked to Fulton J. Sheen, “To an astronomer, 
man is nothing but an infinitesimal dot in an infinite universe.” 

“An interesting point of view,” remarked Monsignor Sheen, “but 
you seem to forget that your infinitesimal drop of a man is still the 


astronomer.” 


Charity 


Whuue the communists were attempting to win the recent Italian elections, a 
virulent Stalinite boasted to the priest of a small village in the Romagna, “There 
is no use fighting us. Religion is finished. We communists have abolished God.” 

“You are fortunate, my son,” calmly replied the priest. “Give thanks to God 


that He is more tolerant.” 


—Herbert Adler. 
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By EDWARD A. HARRIGAN 


ANG, ON, Sister! We’re doing 60!” 
The nuns on the toboggan shout- 
ed in glee. They were shooting 

down a glistening slide in Winter 
Wonderland, about four miles south- 
east of Little Falls, Minnesota. 

It was during the Christmas vaca- 
tion, when Minnesota’s “Little Switz- 
erland of America” was “closed for 
repairs,” that is, closed to the public 
so that the Sisters could take advantage 
of its facilities. They were Franciscan 
nuns from St. Gabriel’s hospital in 
Little Falls and Benedictines from St. 
Mary’s parochial schoo] there. 

The thermometer showed 10 de- 
grees below zero. That didn’t bother 
the Sisters. Indeed, the priests at St. 
Mary’s had phoned the convent about 
9 o'clock that morning, to say that 
perhaps the nuns ought to postpone 
their outing, considering the weather. 
... But no one answered; the nuns had 
already left. 

Had you been there that morning, 
you would have seen the nuns tobog- 
ganing, skating on Blue Mirror Jake, 
and even trying their skill on skis. 

Winter Wonderland is a fully equip- 
ped winter playground which has be- 
come so famous that a party of stran- 


le* 





gers once came expecting the residen- 
tial facilities of Sun Valley, Idaho. It is 
the dream-come-true of Father Ed- 
ward C. Ramacher, assistant to Father 
Leo T. Keaveny, pastor of St. Mary’s 
in Little Falls. Father Ramacher’s 
achievements won him the distinction 
of Minnesota’s Outstanding Young 
Man for 1948. You need be in Little 
Falls only a few minutes to understand 
why the State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce chose him for that honor. 

I drove from the Twin Cities to visit 
Father Ramacher on the Saturday be- 
fore Laetare Sunday. My route took 
me past the high-walled St. Cloud re- 
formatory, and on up the Mississippi 
to central Minnesota. The first thing I 
noticed as I pulled into Little Falls 
were towering piles of newspapers on 
the curb. A paper collection. A little 
girl was riding a tricycle, her little 
brother padding along beside her. In 
the same block, three other tykes were 
playing on one of the piles of paper. 
A boy came running from the side of a 
house. What I am trying to say is that 
Little Falls has a lot of kids in its 
population of 7,000. That ties right in 
with Father Ed Ramacher. The paper 


was symbolic too. So was St. Cloud. 


* 8800 S. Archer Ave., Willowsprings, Ill. June, 1949. : 5 
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Since it was the noon hour, I decided 
to eat. A timid, slight, red-headed wait- 
ress came to my table in the cafe. I 
asked her about Father Ramacher. 
“Oh, he’s grand.” “You belong to his 
parish?” “Yes.” “Ever been out to 
Winter Wonderland?” “Oh, sure. 
Everybody goes out there.” 

You get the same tribute to the 31- 
year-old priest from the boy in the gas 
station, a non-Catholic. You go to the 
corner drugstore, pretending to ask 
for directions you have already re- 
ceived. The face of the young man 
there lights up as you mention Father 
Ramacher. A young-lady clerk joins in 
the conversation, “But you must see 
Father Ramacher himself.” You talk 
to businessmen, and hear the same 
litany of praise. Lowell Smoots, theater 
manager, would do anything for Fa- 
ther Ramacher. You look up the 
mayor, George Merrick, a non-Cath- 
olic. He, too, is enthusiastic about 
Winter Wonderland: “The best thing 
about it is that it is free to everyone. 
And I can tell you this: never in my 
life have I known a more cooperative 
clergyman.” You run over to the West 
Side to see the chief of police, John 
Karnowski. He lives across the Missis- 
sippi, a couple of blocks from the 
Polish church, not far from the Charles 
Lindbergh homestead. “Winter Won- 
derland keeps the young people busy, 
and I mean not only the younger teen- 
agers but also the 18-to-20-year-olds. 
They all get out there, have a good 
time, and come back to town too tired 
to run around raising Cain at night.” 
It was early afternoon when I pulled 





up in front of St. Mary’s rectory. A 


young man in slacks and colored shirt 


strode down the walk, with a smile of 
welcome reaching almost from ear to 
ear. | had never met Father Ramacher 
before, but he gave me an on-the-spot 
demonstration of why he goes over so 
big with the kids and their folks. 

“Hello, Ed,” he exclaimed, reaching 
for my hand. From that moment, I 
had known him all his life. It was a 
good thing I had not come earlier, he 
said, for he had been busy all morn- 
ing on a waste-paper drive, to raise 
funds for a youth project. “Oh, oh. So 
that’s who all the paper is for.” 

You are shown into the neat parlor 
with the worn carpet, where you meet 
Father Keaveny. Father Keaveny is 
St. Cloud diocesan superintendent of 
schools. He was rector of the St. Cloud 
cathedral before coming to Little 
Falls. 

In a few minutes you start shooting 
questions about the youth activity that 
has brought nation-wide fame to Little 
Falls. You learn that Winter Wonder- 
land started as a parish project which 
grew to such size that it became neces- 
sary for the community to take it over, 
under guarantees that it would never 
be commercialized. You are told that 
Father Keaveny had intimate contacts 
with the St. Gloud reformatory when 
he was stationed in St. Cloud. He was 
once reminiscing, and remarked to Fa- 
ther Ramacher that many of the young 
fellows in St. Cloud would not be there 
had they had proper parental guid- 
ance and chances for wholesome recre- 
ation. Then the two priests got to de- 
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ploring the lack of recreational oppor- 
tunities in Little Falls, especially in 
winter. “The family that plays to- 
gether stays together,” they observed. 

“Why don’t you appoint a parish 
committee, to get something started,” 
began Father Ramacher. That was in 
1945. Father Ramacher had been or- 
dained only a few months earlier at 
the Pontifical College Josephinum in 
Worthington, Ohio. He was born in 
Constance, Minn., Sept. 5, 1917, one 
ef 11 children. He attended Our Lady 
of Lourdes parochial school in Dobie, 
Wis., and almost failed to finish the 
8th grade. (Illness in the family; he 
had to work at home.) But his sister 
encouraged and helped him, and he 
went on to Josephinum and the priest- 
hood. He served at St. Boniface parish 
in Melrose, Minn., a few weeks, and 
then was assigned to Father Keaveny 
and St. Mary’s. 

“A committee,” Father Keaveny was 
saying, “is good.” But he had already 
sized up his man. (“I’ve always had 
good assistants,” he told me proudly.) 
“Yes, committees are 
good; but if you want 
to get something done 
in a hurry ....” The 
job was now in Father 
Ramacher’s lap. 

Now, this is the offi- 
cial version of how 
Winter Wonderland got 
started. It’s true, too. 
But it’s only part of the 
story. When Father Kea- 
veny came to Little 
Falls it fell to his lot to 
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consolidate two former parishes into 
the present St. Mary’s. One of the old 
parishes was largely German, the other 
French. The buildings of both had de- 
teriorated with age, and the parishion- 
ers themselves—they laugh now as 
they tell you about it—were fiercely 
nationalistic. In fact, they habitually 
called each other nicknames that cer- 
tainly did not accord with the spirit 
of the doctrine of the mystical Body. 
And they did not clamor for the con- 
solidation. “Families that play together 
will pray together in the same church,” 
the priests were thinking. 

Thus, Winter Wonderland was to 
be an outlet for the energies of youth, 
a medium of family recreation, and a 
means teward parish unity. The priests 
have succeeded far beyond their fond- 
est original dreams: thousands use the 
winter playground, and St. Mary’s has 
nearly completed a $300,000 grade 
school and gymnasium, with a con- 
nected church dnd parish house al- 
ready in the blueprints. 

Father Ramacher’s first move was 
to round up a few of the 
town’s high-school gang. 
One Sunday afternoon 
he loaded Elaine Jarvis, 
Geraldine, Margaret, and 
Charles Huebner, Tom- 
my Tedford, Mary Ar- 
lene Hann, and Faye 
| Mushel intohis car. They 
set out to find a play- 
ground location. Their 
quest took them out over 
a dirt road, into hilly 
country southeast of Lit- 
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tle Falls. On the Andrew Jarosh farm 
they spotted hills that looked promis- 
ing. They talked to Mr. Jarosh; a St. 
Mary’s parishioner. Sure, they could 
look over the place. They went on be- 
hind the barn, and found themselves 
on the rim of a natural amphitheater. 
It had a knoll down in the middle of 
it, a swamp beside the knoll. 

They tried the hills that formed the 
fluted sides of the amphitheater, and 
found them ideal. Back to farmer Ja- 
rosh. Sure, they could use the land; it 
was only pasture, and he wouldn't 
need it except in summer. 

During the following week, Father 
Ramacher went out to the place every 
day. He took a gang of kids along 
each trip. With a six-inch snow shovel 
and a lot of sweat, they made two 
toboggan slides. Winter Wonderland 
had come into being. Father Ramacher 
announced it in the Little Falls Tran- 
script and from the pulpit. 

Mosquitoes were no problem that 
first Sunday. The temperature got 
down to 13° below zero. Father Ra- 
macher stamped his heavy boots, felt 
his aching muscles. He squinted over 
the glaring snow toward the road. No 
sign of life. This souls-on-skis project 
of his—was it doomed to fail without 
even a trial? Surely the kids wouldn’t 
let him down now. 

Ten gallons of hot chocolate had 
been prepared by the nuns of St. Ga- 
briel’s; local merchants had donated 
wieners and buns. The chocolate was 
steaming; the hot dogs ready to be 
grilled. If nobody came, or only a 
handful, Father Ed would know he 





had failed, that he would have to think 
up something else. 

He looked again. His eyes focused 
themselves for distance. Thank God! 
He could make out only a few small 
moving blurs on the snowswept high- 
way. But more cars followed. By the 
time it became necessary to shine the 
car lights into the valley, more than 
100 people were present. They gath- 
ered into friendly groups, laughing, 
chattering, lunching, skiing and slid- 
ing—each according to his inclination. 
Each succeeding week-end during that 
first year saw ever-growing crowds. 

Summer came, and Father Ramach- 
er worked tooth‘and nail improving 
Winter Wonderland. He organized 
parties of volunteers; sweat poured 
from them as they picked rocks from 
the steep hillsides, shoveled off a hump 
here and filled in a hole there. Under 
a 90° sun they constructed permanent 
ski and toboggan slides. They built a 
warming house, 20 x 40 feet, and called 
it a chalet. 

Father Ramacher paused one day 
and looked up Buena Vista trail. What 
a climb! Wouldn’t it be swell if they 
could fix up a tow of some kind. It 
would double the fun for the little 
folks — yes, and for grandma and 
grandpa. He meditated aloud. Word 
got around, and in no time at all the 
local Ford dealer, J. F. Massey, was 
offering him a 100 horsepower V-8 
engine worth about $450. 

That’s the way it has been right 
along. If Little Falls boasts about the 
cooperation received from Father Ra- 
macher and his “boss,” they in turn 
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exhaust their vocabularies praising 
their fellow townsmen, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike. Father Ramacher 
doesn’t have to ask for things. Once 
a need is made known, it is supplied 
immediately, Winter Wonderland has 
cost thousands of dollars, but the only 
thing on which cash was spent was 
the hiring of a bulldozer. The City Cab 
company gave free use of three cabs 
for the opening. E. J. Porten has taken 
out carless kids of St. Mary’s by the 
busload. 

Mr. Massey’s mechanics — Albert 
Anderson, Oliver Berg, Lloyd and 
Ovid Doucette, Tom Eberling, Cliff 
Eckman, Warren Gordon, Jr., Jim 
Love, Irving Vailley—adapted the mo- 
tor to its new job and installed it on 
top of the hill. With the help of others, 
the tow was arranged. Now a dozen 
kids could ride up as well as down. 
The entire project, labor and equip- 
ment, represented a donation of close 
to $800. 

On the opening day of the 1946-47 
season more than 500 turned out for 
the fun and the donated chocolate and 
hot dogs. One of the innovations of 
this second season was the first visit of 
Santa Claus. He came directly from 
the North Pole the Sunday before 
Christmas, as he would be too busy 
to make it on Christmas. Children and 
grown-up children shouted in glee as 
he came racing down one of the bluffs 
in a decorated cutter, across the flat, 
up over the central knoll (Ceremony 
hill) and down again to the crowd. He 
gave the little ones bags of peanuts, 
candy, and apples, chatted with them, 
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and was off, promising to come every — 
year on the same Sunday. 

Before the winter of 1947-48, it was 
clear that Winter Wonderland was too 
big a project for a parish to handle 
alone. So a board of directors, from all 
walks of life in Little Falls, was organ- 
ized. But the project continues under 
direction of Father Ramacher, as gen- 
eral manager, and Father Keaveny is 
on the board. 

With the town solidly behind him, 
on an organized basis, Father Ramach- 
er was now able to really build a “Little 
Switzerland.” He got a second chalet 
built. He wangled a better toboggan 
and ski pull. He got a bulldozer in to 
scoop out the marsh for a skating rink, 
an inner oval for fancy skating and an 
outer ring as a “race track.” The rink, 
Blue Mirror lake, is sprayed with a 


dye, used in paper manufacture, to 


justify its name. Father Ed tried bluing 
at first, but that didn’t work. A well 
was drilled, but it froze up, and in 
one season the town hauled out 96, 
500 gallons of water for the rink. In 
addition to all this, $465 worth of new 
toboggans and pads were taken out to 
the site, to be used by all comers free. 

The Little Falls Junior Chamber of 
Commerce (Father Ramacher is on its- 
board of directors) sponsored Winter 
Wonderland’s first carnival on Jan. 11, 
1948. An ice show was put on by the 
Minneapolis Figure Skating club and 
Miss Ione Hall was crowned Wonder- 
land Queen. More than 6,000 came, to 
see and to play. Operating costs of 
Winter Wonderland came to $1,285; 
donations amounted to $1,497, plus a 
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lot of material and equipment and very 
much elbow grease. 

As the 1948-49 season got under 
way, Father Ramacher and his co- 
workers had just completed still more 
improvements. One was Buena Vista 
trail, for skiers only, with a new ski 
pull. They accumulated and had ready 
for use more than $1,000 more of new 
sleds, toboggans, and skis. “Chief 
Minnesota” was created by Dr. G. M. 
A. Fortier out of papier mache, and 
shellacked. The “chief,” primeval “dis- 
coverer” of Winter Wonderland, is 
hero of a specially invented legend 
concerning the prevention of bloody 
war over abduction of a beautiful In- 
dian maiden. He now presides in all 
his 18 feet of varnished glory over 
Winter Wonderland activities, from 
the summit of Tepee hill. 

Another building was added, largest 
thus far, a 72 x 24-foot ski lodge, with 
two huge fireplaces, big frost-proof pic- 
ture windows, and rustic furniture. 
This building, Ski Esta inn, faces Blue 
Mirror lake from a niche cut out of 
the base of Great Peace bluff, the west- 
ern border of the valley. It was built 
(of donated materials, of course) after 
dark. Volunteer crews directed by Fa- 
ther Ramacher used light from a new 
5,000-watt generating plant. 

Ski Esta was dedicated in the pres- 
ence of 1,200 persons on Sunday, Dec. 
19, 1948, official opening of the season. 
Santa came again, as he had promised, 
but with two sleighs and a crew of 
helpers, and distributed 500 packages 
of candy and fruit. A smorgasbord 
dinner in Ski Esta displaced the tradi- 
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tional chocolate and hot dogs. Father 
Ramacher had set up a crib in the inn. 
Not a ski shoe moved, nor was a cough 
heard, when the Wonderland Quar- 
tette sang a carol and little Betty Jean 
Kramer, dressed as an anyel, placed 
the Christ Child in the crib. 

Never for a moment, you see, does 
the Winter Wonderland padre let the 
townspeople forget that there is a spir- 
itual aspect to all this sports activity. 
Little Falls normally gets a lot of 
snow. There is a vacant lot between 
the present St. Mary’s rectory and the 
cross street to the north. (Eventually 
the new rectory will be there, and the 
new church will stand on the site of 
the present parish house.) When Lit- 
tle Falls clears its streets, it dumps the 
snow on the vacant lot. It makes quite 
a mountain by Christmas time. 

So the priests and Sisters and the 
children of St. Mary’s put up a crib on 
the summit of the mountain. The crib 
is enclosed with a miniature picket 
fence. Outside the fence, on the side of 
the mountain facing the intersection, 
the town of Bethlehem is constructed. 
New buildings, made mostly by the 
children in the school basement, are 
added each year. The mountain is 
floodlighted, and every year the parish 
wins the town’s outdoor-lighting con- 
test. 

The highlight of the 1948-49 Win- 
ter Wonderland season was another 
winter carnival, Jan. 8 and 9. Attend- 
ance of 25,000 was hoped for, but the 
climate decreed otherwise. Yet, 15,000 
braved the extreme cold. They saw and 
took part in a variety of athletic and 
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dramatic events, a broadcast by Cedric 
Adams, Minneapolis radio favorite, 
and the crowning by BeBe Shopp— 
Miss America—of Jean Lindell as Miss 
Winter Wonderland of 1949. The 
guest book contains names from 62 lo- 
calities all over the U. S. and in Alaska. 

Now you have the story of Winter 
Wonderland. It remains only to report 
that all this time Father Ramacher, 
with Hub Latterell and Vincent Hunt, 
has been turning out crack St. Mary’s 
parish football teams: the Raiders had 
33 wins in a row, one over New Ulm, 
which had issued a general challenge. 


The $1,000 worth of uniforms did a. 


lot for team morale, says Father Ra- 
macher. He and Father Keaveny and 
Sister Patricia, at the same time, got 
up a girls’ drum-and-bugle corps of 
32 girls, the Raidettes. Twenty musi- 
cians make up the school orchestra. 
Dramatics are another phase of youth 
activity at St. Mary's. An “interna- 
tional” quartette, which sang at the 
crib at Ski Esta inn, is a civic group 
sponsored by Father Ramacher. Doris 
Boros, German; Marylyn Prozinski, 
Polish; Bernard Binner, Jewish; and 
Eddie Raymond, French, are its per- 
sonnel. The quartette is in demand 
even beyond the borders of their own 
state. Yes, Father Ramacher bought 
their costumes. Even as I talked with 
him, he was being offered new drums 
for the Raidettes? 

All this have Father Ramacher and 
his superior been busy at since they set 
out to unify a parish, only to wind up 
unifying a community and making 
juvenile delinquency negligible. Oh, 
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yes, Father Ramacher is also a member 
of the Little Falls Exchange club's 
board of control, is president of the 
Little Falls Bowling association, and is 
chairman of the Knights of Columbus 
youth committee. 

“But don’t get the idea,” he and his 
pastor warn you, “that all we are doing 
up here is operating a playground.” 
Then they tell you, not boastfully, but 
to fortify the point, that the parish has 
its day of recollection, among other 
things, and that they conduct regular 
inquiry classes. Those classes fill both 
dining room and parlor of the ancient 
rectory. The classes have netted an av- 
erage of 25 converts a year for the last 
four years. The inquirers, furthermore, 
are more than half men. And they 
start from scratch; the majority are 
not persons taking instructions with a 
view to marriage with a Catholic. 

I’ve already told you about the new 
school, with gymnasium. The gym will 
be made available for community as 
well as parish events. The cornerstone 
was donated by a non-Catholic. With- 
in it Father Keaveny has placed a stone 
from the Colosseum in Rome ~ath- 
letics) and a stone from Blarney castle 
in Ireland (the gym has a stage). 

All that they have accomplished the 
two priests refer humbly to God. They 
work, lose sleep, build for Him. And 
when they need things even their pa- 
rishioners and other townspeople can’t 
give, they trust Him to give it. When 
lack of snow threatened success of a 
major Winter Wonderland event, Fa- 
ther Ed got his Ist graders busy on 
their knees. And, boy, how it snowed. 
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own here in Ecuador the Spanish 

whites call them the Colorados 
tribe. The word colorado means red, 
and indeed they are the reddest red- 
skins imaginable because they paint 
their entire bodies, including their 
hair, a brilliant scarlet from the seed 
of the achiote tree. They call them- 
selves Tchachillas. This is a word from 
their own soft singsong language, 
which is spoken with a rise and fall 
of tone that makes even ordinary con- 
versation a poem in music. 

Padre Gerardo Maya is a 24-year-old 
diocesan priest. He was recently ap- 
pointed by Archbishop Carlos Maria de 
la Torre of Quito to the tiny jungle 
village of Santo Domingo de los Colo- 
rados. He says that the Indians are 
kindly, gererous, eager to learn, and 
are rapidly becoming good Catholics 
under his tutoring. The area of Santo 
Domingo de los Colorados has been 
designated a quasi parroquia. As soon 
as Padre Maya organizes the district, 
gains sufficient converts, and gets his 
projected school started, it will become 
a full-fledged parish. 

The village itself consists of pioneer- 
minded Ecuadorians who, since the 
opening of the new highway to Quito, 
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Indians 
on Earth 
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the capital city, see a great farming 
future for the area. The town resem- 
bles the old frontier towns of the early 
West in the U.S. The citizens pack 
pistols, and the usual run of small 
hotels, noisy bars, and trading posts 
thrive on the influx of hopeful settlers, 
many of whom already have small, 
productive Aaciendas. The Colorados 
Indians prefer their near-by jungle re- 
treat, although they come to the village 
in growing numbers to enjoy “city” 
life and to trade. 

Origin of this Indian tribe its mys- 
terious. Scientists have failed to find 
out anything about it. The Colorados 
resemble neither the highland Qui- 
chuas, descendants of the old Inca line, 
nor the fierce, head-hunting Jivaros of 
the eastern jungles. They are a race 
unto themselves. Since there is no 
knowledge of the written word among 
them, we must gather our ethnological 
data from their traditions and legends. 

A few indisputable facts can be ob- 
tained from early Ecuadorian history. 
These show that the Colorados did not 
pay homage to the Incas at the time 
of the Spanish conquest, and managed 
to keep themselves so well hidden in 
the jungle that few of the Incan cac- 


























gues knew that they existed. They 
buried their dead in tolas (mounds). 
With them were interred small stone, 
clay, and sometimes gold figures, pre- 
sumably miniature replicas of the race 
at the time, and which the present-day 
Colorados can scarcely explain. Those 
figures show a high headdress like the 
early Egyptian, elaborate jewelry, and 
nose decorations in the form of a half 
moon which were so inserted that they 
stuck straight out. Until quite recent 
times the men of the tribe have worn 
this strange nose adornment. But Cath- 
olic missionaries who have from time 
to time worked with the Colorados 
have taught them to abandon the bar- 
barous decoration. The padres have 
also tamed them enough so that out- 
siders can visit them in safety. 

The Colorados were not always 
peaceful and docile. About a century 
ago a small colony of French political 
exiles came to Ecuador. They founded 
a settlement on the site of the present 
village of Santo Domingo de los Colo- 
rados. But the colony did not last long, 
for in a break-of-day raid, the Indians 
wiped out all the men and boys and 
all the middle-aged and elderly wom- 
en. A few of the younger women were 
forcibly assimilated into the tribe, with 
the result that today’s tribe has quite 
a few fair-haired, blue-eyed persons. 
But in spite of the influx of new blood, 
the tribe has been slowly diminishing 
during the last 400 years because of 
a lopsided birth ratio of some three or 
four boys to every girl baby born. 

For this reason, the practice of poly- 
andry became prevalent, and it was not 
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unusual for a woman to have from 
three to five husbands. This was not 
brought about through several tribal 
marriages on the part of one_woman. 
Rather, they counted all the men of 
the immediate family into which a 
woman married as her husbands. Thus 
if a woman ‘fell in love with a par- 
ticular man, she became his wife, and 
automatically the wife of his brothers; 
and if there were no brothers she 
might be expected to act as wife of 
the groom’s uncles. The children of 
such unions were looked on as sons 
and daughters of the family in general 
and since the exact parentage could 
not be accurately determined on the 
male side, all men of the family con- 
sidered themselves fathers of the child. 
All shared a father’s responsibilities. 
This unnatural situation existed be- 
cause the tribe wished no unions of 
its members with outsiders. The Colo- 
rados claimed to be blood worshipers, 
and painted themselves red as a sym- 
bol. They also took on the Inca form 
of sun worship and believed, as did 
the Incas, that the moon was both sister 
and wife of the sun. Besides their 
former practice of polyandry there was 
some intermarriage of first cousins; 
doubtless these factors have been large- 
ly responsible for the unbalanced birth 
ratio which favors boys over girls, 
though scientists cannot say why. 
Now a good all-weather highway 
has been completed from Quito down 
into and through the Colorados terri- 
tory, and the Indians find it harder to 
isolate themselves. They are gradually 
accepting the fact that they must min- 
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gle with the Spanish whites and the 
cholos or mestizos, at least in a limited 
social way. Also, the Colorados would 
like to get some of the fruits of civili- 
zation, especially firearms, machetes, 
and other items that make life better 
and easier. 

Padre Maya says that the odd mode 
of near undress combined with the 
Colorados’ penchant for painting 
themselves red, blackening their teeth, 
and otherwise distorting their faces 
and bodies deters intermarriage with 
people of other blood. Yet intermar- 
riage seems to be their only chance 
for survival. They are now reduced 
to a mere 350 or 400 from former thou- 
sands. Padre Maya is the first priest 
permanently assigned to the area. He 
has the big job of changing old cus- 
toms and bringing Christianity to a 
race that has kept its own savage form 
of dress, marital unions, and natural 
suspicion of the white man. 

Ecuador’s new president, Galo Pla- 
za, has decreed that no one can by any 
means take away the land of any 
Colorados Indian, and every family of 
the tribe has the right to final title on 
four times as much land as they have 
under cultivation. This protective law 
has caused the Colorados to enlarge 
their small plantations of bananas, 
sugar cane, papaya, pineapple, and 
other tropical crops. Most of the In- 
dians now grow more than they can 
eat and they profit by selling surplus 
crops in the near-by village. There they 
can then buy needles, thread, cotton 
material, machetes, even walking 
plows. The government also maintains 
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a small hospital in Santo Domingo de 
los Colorados which treats the Indians 
without charge, besides attending to 
the medical needs of the whites and 
cholos. Padre Maya insists that the vil- 
lage merchants treat the Indians fairly, 
and he advises the Colorados in their 
purchases, discotrages them from 
drink, and otherwise aids and guides 
them when they come to town. 

Education and conversion of the In- 
dians would be almost impossible were 
not Padre Maya watching over them. 
In return, the Colorados have placed 
their trust in the young priest. They 
are beginning to discard many of the 
old heathen customs, and lately are 
bringing their babies for Baptism. 

When urging the Indians to cement 
their unions by Catholic marriage the 
youthful padre soon found himself in 
an unexpected predicament. A wife 
would appear with three or four hus- 
bands and ask the priest to marry them 
all to her. This took a bit of explain- 
ing, since the woman might have two 
or three children whose paternity 
would be divided between the various 
“husbands,” and all the wisdom of 
Solomon could not decide just which 
man should become the official groom 
and father. When Padre Maya comes 
to this part of his story he throws up 
his hands and admits that it is almost 
impossible to handle a situation like 
that so that all concerned will be satis- 
fied that justice has been done. 

To a white man unfamiliar with 
the Colorados tribe, the sight of one 
of the Indians coming along a jungle 
trail, painted vivid red, with black 
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lines dabbed over the scarlet, the con- 
trast against the green backdrop of the 
selva is truly startling. And if the new- 
comer does not know the Colorados, 
he will instinctively feel that this red- 
skin is arrayed im ‘war paint and out 
to kill. He need have no fear, however, 
for they are shy, friendly creatures, 
children of the equatorial rain forest 
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Spanish and none of them knows a 
word of English. Yet most of them 
are able to grasp almost any form of 
sign language quickly, and all are will- 
ing to help a lost jungle traveler. 

If these aborigines can be brought 
to Christianity and assimilated by the 
other natives of Ecuador, Father Maya 
and his predecessors can claim credit 














who have committed no crime in more 
than 50 years. In many instances, lost 
caucheros (rubber hunters) have been 
helped and led back to a main trail by 
a Colorados, Few of the Indians speak 


for a noteworthy conversion. There is 
no “if” in the good padre’s vocabulary 
nor in his make-up. With him all good 
works are “musts” and the Colorados 
head the list. 


Class Will Tell 


ture La Guardia’s office strode three smooth-shaven, carefully shorn, well- 
manicured Russian purchasing agents wearing formal morning attire correct 
down to the last stripe in their trousers. In unison they bowed politely to the 
Mayor of New York. He rose at their entrance, but was caught off balance by 
the splendor of his guests. He looked down sheepishly at his usual old baggy- 
trousered suit with the fraying cuffs. But the contrast didn’t floor Fiorello. He 
extended. his hand in welcome. “Gentlemen,” he said solemnly, “I represent the 
proletariat!” James C. G. Coniff in the Victorian (April, °49). 
* 

ef Sovier purchasing agent told me this story. 

“One day I came to see a big American industrialist. I came on time and 
was dressed very properly, but the American was in his shirt sleeves, chewed 
gum, and kept his feet on the desk. I saw in it an obvious and calculated insult 
to a representative of the Soviet Union. I got so angry I, too, defiantly put my 
feet on the desk, but he paid no attention to it and went on in his usual friendly 
and businesslike way. At that moment I understood something about America 
I had never understood before.” 

From In Anger and Pity by Robert Magidoff (Doubleday, 1949). 








What is a head to a worm? 


When Life Is at 
Stake 


By N. J. BERRILL 


Condensed from Frontiers* 






rT A crisis, life draws upon its deep- 
est resources. A whale will dive 
a mile from the ocean surface and a 
leopard will show itself the fastest four- 
footed beast. Living things try to 
change disaster into another chance to 
live, for the individual if possible, for 
the race if not. Intelligence takes time; 
instinct is automatic. All animals have 
some instinctive safety responses. 

The cuttlefish and octopus shoot out 
a dark brown cloud from an ink sac 
into the path of a pursuer. It is not 
certain whether the cloud is used as a 
smoke screen to escape in or as a lure 
to distract the enemy. 

One of the small deep-sea squids 
lives in the Mediterranean at a depth 
of 6,000 to 9,000 feet. It has a small 
ink sac and a large luminous organ 
that shoots liquid fire through a jet 
siphon when disturbed. The large or- 
gan forms a glowing cloud that serves 
the same purpose as the ink clouds of 
shallow-water forms. In the deep In- 
dian ocean is a shrimp that can shoot 
a cloud of bluish light from glands 
near the mouth. 

Other animals go farther, yielding 
not merely secretion but sometimes an 
important part of the body. Lizards, 






including the glass snake, when seized 
by the tail can snap it off by means of 
a special muscular mechanism. They 
then grow new tails. 

Sea cucumbers are leather-coated 
animals of the shape suggested by their 
name. When one is attacked, powerful 
body-wall muscles contract, and all 
of the internal viscera are forced out 
through the mouth as a peace offering. 
When its enemy eats this and peace is 
restored, the hollow case grows a new 
set of insides. 

Certain sea worms that live in tubes 
of parchment or lime stick their heads 
out to collect food and oxygen. Some 
have simple eyes and a shadow reflex 
that allows them to slip into safety 
before a passing fish can snap at them. 
Others are without eyes and: are slow 
moving. Fish often seize their heads. 
It is then that they rise to the emer- 
gency, for what is a head to a worm? 
Muscles constrict the body in the re- 
gion of the head so that, as in the 
plume worm Saéella, the brightly-col- 
ored plume is thrown off. The fantastic 
fan worm, Chaetopterus, lets go a large 
part of the front end of the body. Both 
get new heads in only a few weeks. 


*The Magazine of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 19th St. and the 
16 Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. April, 1949. 
































Whenever the tide goes down along 
the rocky coasts of the world, sea gulls 
search for crabs and starfish. Nothing 
would seem more uncomfortable for 
their narrow gullets, but in spite of 
stiff legs or arms sticking out, the birds 
swallow starfish and crabs whole. A 
crab may get away if picked up by 
one leg. Crabs have found a way of 
snapping off an injured leg or claw at 
its base. A new member soon grows. 

Starfish do not shed arms themselves 
but are often torn apart by enemies. 
A new arm grows where one is lost. 
The large numbers that occur along 
the shores with one or more small re- 
generating arms testify to the hazards 
of living. 

Life, however, is not merely a mat- 
ter of eating and not being eaten, of 
growing to maturity and producing 
eggs. Friendly forces may change sud- 
denly to the most deadly. Then the 
organism must create new life out of 
its own dissolution. 

One of the marine worms, a syllid, 
reacts to an influx of fresh water ( poi- 
sonous to them) by breaking itself into 
two dozen pieces. Each small piece, 
consisting of about three segments, 
grows the missing regions in front and 
behind to form a new worm. The race 
goes on though individuality is lost. 

The small, feathery, plant-like hy- 
droids that abound along the coasts 
are really animals. They give birth to 
small jellyfish when temperatures are 
low. Warmer water may cause the dis- 
integration of a whole colony. Then, 
in one final, expiring effort, minute 
sausage-shaped fragments, laden with 
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food reserves, are set free to drift with 
the currents. When any of these suc- 
ceeds in settling down, a new colony 
arises, 

Many animals live in temporary 
fresh-water ponds. A crisis may arise 
in several ways: rapid population 
crowding, shrinking of the pond or 
frost. Such changes usually signal the 
production of eggs that resist freezing. 

Certain mammals have met the chal- 
lenge of too little water or too great 
cold without sacrificing the individual. 
This is by hibernation. The ground 
squirrel sleeps two thirds of the year. 
Born toward the end of March, it ac- 
cumulates enough fat in three months 
to last for seven or eight. As the sum- 
mer dies out it becomes sleepy, loses 
its appetite, goes into its cell, and plugs 
the entrance, It curls forward until 
most of the air is squeezed out of its 
lungs. Breathing and heartbeat come 
almost to a standstill, and the tempera- 
ture of the body drops by almost 50°. 
Then through late summer, fall, and 
all winter, activity ceases. Such squir- 
rels are conscious only of springtimes. 

In animals organized into societies, 
neither the individual nor its offspring 
may be of importance to the society as 
a whole as long as some eggs survive 
and can be protected. Bees are equip- 
ped with a sting that can be used 
effectively in defense of the colony, 
but once only. The bee dies of the in- 
jury when it loses its stinger. 

Both humans and the lower forms 
of life strive to continue the species. | 
When the challenge is strongest, the 
response is greatest. 















Boys and Don Bosco 


The Salesians 


By BROTHER EUGENE, S.D.B. 


{Don Bosco entered 
the playground. At 
the far end of the field 
a number of lads were 
circling and _ shifting 
around the two fighters. 
As Father Bosco walked 
toward them he could 
hear the shouts for Tony 
or Joe. 

He was close enough 
to be recognized now, 
and one of the crowd yelled, “Hey, 
fellas, here comes Don Bosco.” Tony 
pasted a last blow on Joe’s chin and 
dashed to Don Bosco’s side. It was the 
safest corner for the moment. As the 
boys gathered around, the story leaked 
out bit by bit. Tony had claimed that 
Don Bosco loved him best. Joe claimed 
the same. Words led to blows, and here 
was Don Bosco on the spot to settle 
the question. To the boys his explana- 
tion was simple and satisfying. “I have 
ten fingers, haven’t I, boys? You will 
agree with me that I like each one as 
much as any other. The same goes for 
you. Each one of you is really Don 
Bosco’s best friend. Now run off and 
play soccer.” The fight was over and 
the problem solved. 

Reaching the priesthood had been 
no easy task for John Bosco. His father 
18 


Ios were flying as 





Don Bosco 


died when John was two 
-) years old, and his mother 
+ had only a small plot of 
< land in Becchi, his birth- 
place. He had to take 
- after-school jobs. Off and 

on he tried his luck as 

a cobbler, blacksmith, 

tailor, and carpenter. 

- But Don Bosco was 
ordained a priest in 1841. 
Turin was becoming an 
industrial town. Hun- 

dreds of farm boys left their villages 

for easier work and better pay in the 
city. The city’s back alleys teemed with 
homeless, jobless teen-agers. Don Bos- 
co made it his duty to care for them. 

He gathered them in to youth centers 

that he called oratories. Here they 

could hear Sunday Mass and enjoy 
themselves. He began his first oratory 
in 1846 on Easter Sunday. 

Don Bosco soon realized that he 
alone could not cope with the work 
to be done. To spread this type of boy 
work he started a Society, in 1859, with 
18 members. He called them Salesians 
in honor of St. Francis de Sales, who 
had a patience and kindness indispens- 
able in working for youth. At Don 
Bosco’s death in 1888 there were 1,139 
Salesians at work in almost 50 schools 
and oratories. 
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The oratories came first. In them he 
gathered boys for recreation, rcligious 
instruction, brass bands, and choruses. 
To the oratories there were gradually 
added Salesian day and _ boarding 
schools, along with one of Don Bosco’s 
chief contributions to Catholic educa- 
tion, the trade school. As the society 
grew, schools were begun in other 
parts of Italy, and in France and Spain. 

Like every truly great saint, Don 
Bosco was mission-minded. In 1875 he 
sent his first band of missioners to 
Tierra del Fuego, at the tip of South 
America. Today, 4,000 Salesians are at 
work on that continent. Salesian mis- 
sions are now world wide. In 1930 two 
missioners, Monsignor Versiglia and 
Father Caravario, were killed by Chi- 
nese bandits. They were the first mar- 
tyrs of the Society. 

Don Bosco’s first thoughts of the 
U.S. came to him in one of his famous 
visions. In his dream a guide was 
showing Don Bosco many foreign 
lands. “When are we going to Bos- 
ton?” asked the priest. The reply was, 
“In due time.” That time came in 1898, 
when the first Salesians came to help 
Italian immigrants in New York and 
San Francisco. As the Salesians cele- 
brate their golden jubilee in the U.S. 
this year, they have schools and par- 
ishes along the east and west coasts; 
one high school at New Rochelle, 
N.Y.; another at Ramsey, N.J.; a 
grammar school at Goshen, N. Y.; a 
farm school at Huttonsville, W. Va.; 
an orphanage and trade school at Tam- 
pa, Fla., and Hope Haven at Marrero, 
La., just across the Mississippi from 
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New Orleans. They now conduct a 
trade school and two oratories in Bos- 
ton, a juniorate for Salesian aspirants 
at Haverstraw, N.Y., and a farm 
school at Jacquet River, Canada. Sale- 
sian parishes are found in Paterson, 
N.J., New York City, Portchester, 
N. Y., and Elizabeth, N. J. 

Along the U.S. west coast the Sale- 
sians operate a grammar school at Wat- 
sonville, Calif.; a juniorate at Rich- 
mond; a major seminary for eastern 
and western provinces at Aptos, Calif. 
on the Santa Cruz highway; a board- 
ing and day grammar school at Bell- 
flower. They have parishes in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Oakland. 
The Salesian Boys’ club attached to 
SS. Peter and Paul’s church has given 
long years of service to the youth of 
San Francisco’s North Beach. 

In the summer time every Salesian 
school in the state operates a boys’ 
camp with the Fathers and Brothers 
personally in charge. 

The trade schools are conducted by 
Salesian Brothers qualified to teach 
trades. A variety of courses is offered: 
printing, bookbinding, cabinet mak- 
ing, tailoring, and wood carving. A 
general education supplements the 
trade studied, while recreational and 
extracurricular activities are those nor- 
mally found in all Salesian schools. 
Ever since Don Bosco’s time Salesian 
printing shops have been fountain- 
heads of Catholic literature. Don 
Bosco’s booklet for boys, The Compan- 
ion of Youth, which passed the million 
mark in his day, was printed by his 
trade-school boys. 
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The training center for aspirants to 
the Salesian Brotherhood is the Don 
Bosco Technical school, recently estab- 
lished at Paterson, N.J. After four 
years of practice and theory in a trade, 
the candidate leaves for a one-year 
novitiate at Newton, N.J. Here he is 
prepared for the profession of the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
When he completes this year success- 
fully, the young Brother returns for 
advanced studies in his trade to the 
training center. A diploma certifying 
that he is a master craftsman rewards 
the last years of scheduled studies. 
Now he can be assigned to teach in a 
Salesian trade school. 

It was Don Bosco’s belief that a boy 
with good health, good will, and a 
good mind who wishes to become a 
priest should be removed at an early 
age from the influence of the world. 
For this reason Salesians have estab- 
lished high-school-level preparatory 
seminaries at Newton, N. J., and Rich- 
mond, Calif. This high-school period 
is followed by one year of novitiate. If 
accepted into the Society, the novice 
takes his vows for three years, which 
are spent at Don Bosco college in New- 
ton. The New Jersey State Board of 
Education has authorized the college 
to award Bachelor of Arts degrees. 

College days over, the Salesian scho- 
lastic is sent to teach. His training 
comes into daily application. He is 
given a chance to develop special gifts. 
If qualified, he may be given the school 
band or choir to conduct; or he may be 
made dramatic director. 

At the end of the three-year period 


of teaching the scholastic takes his per- 
petual vows. This final step ushers him 
into the last lap of his priestly studies, 
sacred theology. He goes either to the 
Salesian Major seminary at Aptos, 
Calif., or to the Salesian Pontifical 
seminary at Turin, Italy. 

Ordination day finds the Salesian 
priest an experienced boy worker ready 
to dedicate all his life on behalf of the 
young. And also for the rest of his life 
he is ready to apply the principles of 
Don Bosco’s famed preventive system. 
The system is designed to win the boy’s 
confidence. Cheerful companionship is 
necessary. Hence the Salesian teacher 
is asked to dedicate himself heart and 
soul to his work, and be prepared to 
be with his charges at all times and in 
all places. As Don Bosco phrased it, 
“The Salesian must place the pupil in 
the moral impossibility of going 
astray.” Pupils are encouraged to go to 
confession and Communion often. 

The preventive system has definitely 
taken its place among the great educa- 
tional systems. It is followed today by 
more than 15,000 Salesians the world 
over, working in 900 schools, oratories, 
and boy centers. It is followed by the 
Salesian Sisters, co-founded by St. John 
Bosco with Blessed Mary Mazzarello. 
There are 12,000 of them in 700 
schools, It is the system that almost one 
million Salesian Cooperators, Don 
Bosco’s Third Order, feel is doing 
much good for youth. 

As in Europe and South America, 
the Salesians of Don Bosco are looking 
forward to a rapid expansion of their 
work in the U.S. 























Man-eating canyon 


Conqueri ing Ul le Colorado 


By WELDON F 


. HEALD 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


N THE morning of 
May 24, 1869, at 
Green River, Wyo- 

ming territory, nine men * 
eyed four boats drawn 
up on the sandy river. 
The craft, with water- 
tight compartments fore 
and aft, seemed small for 
the big job ahead. The 
lives of nine men de- 
pended on those four 
boats, which were to 
take them south for an 
unknown distance, an unknown length 
of time, on wild, unknown waters. 

The expedition’s one-armed leader, 
Major J. W. Powell, was competent 
and assured. He inspired the men with 
confidence. They loaded the boats with 
complete sets of summer and winter 
clothing, guns, ammunition, traps, 
carpenter tools for repairing boats and 
building cabins, barometers, chrono- 
meters, thermometers, compasses, and 
other instruments. 

When all was ready, Powell raised 
the little fag on the Emma Dean, his 
flagship, named after his wife. The 
boats pushed off one by one, and a 
swift current carried them down- 
stream. 








That first day the riv- 
er played with them, 
mocking their efforts. 
They ran aground on a 
sand bar. An oar was 
broken. A boat struck a 
rock. Two more oars 
were lost, but were re- 
covered. But the boats 
performed well; the men 
learned to handle them 
as they went along. 
Three of the boats were 
built of oak, 21 feet long, 
stout pam double-ribbed. The Emma 
Dean was of pine, fast and light, five 
feet shorter than the others. 

For two weeks, days were given 
over to exploring the surrounding 
country. The usual routine, however, 
consisted of quiet gliding downstream, 
alternating with runs on fast water 
through ever-deepening canyons. Each 
day the river became angrier and port- 
aging became necessary. 

On June 8 the party passed between 
the towering rock portals of the Gate 
of Ladore into a tremendous canyon 
with walls 3,000 feet high. Rapids fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession. 
The boats plunged and reared in wild 
water. Several times a boat struck a 


*The Inverted Mountains. Edited by Roderick Peattie. Copyright, 1948, The Vanguard 
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wave broadside and was flipped over. 
Always her crew doggedly hung on 
until they could right it and climb 
back aboard. 

The next day, after a morning of 
running rapids, a danger spot appear- 
ed ahead. The Emma Dean was \and- 
ed in the quiet water above the rapids. 
Powell, stepping ashore, signaled the 
other boats to come up. As he walked 
ahead for a closer look he heard a shout 
above the roaring water. Turning, he 
saw one of the boats, the No-Name, 
shooting down the tongue of the rapid 
into a channel spiked with dangerous 
rocks. Halfway down she struck one, 
rebounded from the shock, lurched 
forward half filled with water, and 
spun drunkenly on. Two of the crew 
had their oars wrenched from their 
hands, leaving the third desperately 
trying to control the boat. It was hope- 
less. Powell could only watch as the 
No-Name crashed broadside with ter- 
rific force into a second rock and split 
wide open; her crew disappeared into 
the surging water. The wrecked boat 
was seen again with the three men 
clinging to it as it careened down a 
channel filled with rocks. What was 
left struck a third time and was dashed 
to pieces, men and fragments sweeping 
down the river out of sight. 

The crew managed to pull them- 
selves ashore on a rocky island below. 
There they were stranded until the 
others came up, with a fast current 
running either side of them, another 
fall just below. The rescue was ticklish. 
The Emma Dean was pushed into the 
river as far above the island as possible 


June 


and, with skillful handling, 
brought to the island’s upper point. 
The three men jumped aboard and 
were landed safely on the mainland, 
where the party shook hands as sol- 
emnly as if they had returned from an 
adventurous journey around the world. 

The loss of the No-Name at Disaster 
Falls crippled the expedition. A quar- 
ter of the provisions were gone, and 
many of the scientific instruments. A 
few days later one of the crew of the 
No-Name left the party. Running the 
river was now the big job; the other 
purposes of the expedition had to be 
secondary. 

For weeks they threaded canyon 
after canyon, running one rapid after 
another. One evening their campfire 
spread to the brush and they escaped 
to the boats with their clothing and 
hair singed. On the same day, as the 
crew of the Maid of the Canyon were 
lowering her around a rapid with lines, 
she broke away, but fortunately, was 
captured in an eddy below. Oars were 
broken and lost in frequent skirmishes 
with the rapids, and boats were upset. 
On July 11, a mountainous wave bow]- 
ed over the Emma Dean, throwing 
Powell and two of his shipmates over- 
board. One of the men would have 
drowned but for the quick action of 
the other in reaching out and pulling 
him to the boat. The next day one of 
the crew of the Kitty Clyde’s Sister 
was knocked overboard. His foot 
caught under the seat, and he was 
dragged head down through the rapid 
until in smoother water he could be 
hauled back into the boat. 
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And so it went as weeks strung into 
months. On July 17, they reached the 
junction of the Green and Grand riv- 
ers. Ahead lay the greatest mystery of 
all, the Colorado. Rations were run- 
ning low. The party’s original ten 
months’ food supply had been reduced 
to an amount which Powell estimated 
would last but eight weeks. Food for 
half a year had disappeared in 58 days! 
At that rate the men would starve long 
before they were released from the 
imprisoning walls of the Grand Can- 
yon. Gloomy as the outlook was, the 
men wanted to push on. 

After overhauling equipment, re- 
pairing battered boats, and exploring 
the fantastic land of colorful rock sur- 
rounding the river junction, the expe- 
dition shoved out into the Colorado on 
July 21. The men sweated and strained 
portaging the boats over rocks. Dead 
tired, they tried to run the lesser rap- 
ids. But the Emma Dean was swamp- 
ed, throwing the leader into the river, 
and three more precious oars were lost. 

For eight days Powell and his men 
struggled through this giant gorge, 
which they named Cataract Canyon. 
Since the Colorado was larger than the 
Green, every feature and detail was 
on a greater scale. The party proceeded 
cautiously, with the constant fear that 
just ahead lay tremendous falls which 
could not be avoided. 

The river was not the only hazard. 
Powell had several adventures on and. 
Throughout the journey he poked into 
side canyons and scaled cliff walls, 
1,000, 2,000, 3,000 feet, to survey the 
adjacent country. Although he was an 
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agile climber, lack of a right arm 
handicapped him. Once in the Grand 
Canyon he found himself spread- 
eagled against a vertical cliff 400 feet 
above the river. As he could go neither 
ahead nor back, he shouted for help. 
The men climbed to the ledge and 
passed him a line. He was unable to 
let go with his one hand to grasp it. 
But he was finally rescued when they 
pushed oars into crevices in the rock, 
so that he could clamber to safety. 

Aug. 13 found the expedition enter- 
ing the mile-deep gorge of the Grand 
Canyon, the climax of the Colorado. 
Portages were impossible, for grim, 
black granite walls rose sheer from the 
water’s edge. The boats tossed from 
side to side as huge waves broke over 
them; two capsized, and men fought 
for their lives in the rapids. But they 
pulled through, landing beside Bright 
Angel creek, one of the best names 
Powell bestowed. 

The food problem was now acute. 
The bacon had spoiled and was thrown 
away, leaving only some dried apples, 
coffee, and enough moldy flour to last 
ten days. The roar of the river throb- 
bed in their ears as they raced with 
starvation to the canyon’s mouth. Each 
day the chance of winhing appeared 
slighter. On Aug. 27 the party reached 
a series of rapids worse than anything 
they had yet seen. All afternoon Powell 
and the men scrambled over the cliffs 
on both sides of the river, scanning the 
rapids for a possible way of getting 
the boats safely through. The major 
picked out a route which he believed 
could be followed, but would take 
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every bit of skill and ounce of muscle 
they had. And they would need luck, 
as well. He announced that the party 
would run the rapid next day. 

That evening one of the men said 
he would go no further with the boats. 
His brother and one of the other men 
agreed with him; all three would rath- 
er take their chances on reaching the 
Mormon towns up the cliffs and 75 
miles across the unknown desert. 

Powell sat up that night plotting his 
course. He concluded that the mouth 
of the Virgin river could not be more 
than 45 miles in a straight line. By 
giver perhaps it was double that, but he 
knew that open country intervened 
and the party should be out of the 
Grand Canyon in a few days. All night 
the leader paced the sandy shore, de- 
bating whether to give up with victory 
so near. At one time he almost made 
up his mind to abandon the river. But 
then he wrote in his record, “For years 
I have been contemplating this trip. To 
leave the exploration unfinished, to say 
that there is a part of the canyon which 
I cannot explore, having almost accom- 
plished it, is more than I am willing to 
acknowledge, and [ determine to go 
on.” ‘ 

Five men stood by him. The other 
three were determined to leave. They 
begged Powell not to go on, saying it 
was madness to risk such rapids in 
leaky boats. 

The expedition, now short three 
men, sorrowfully abandoned the flag- 
ship. Without a single upset, they ran 
the wicked-looking cataract which had 
appeared so bad the day- before, and 


called it, significantly, Separation Rap- 
ids. 

At noon on the day after the separa- 
tion, the little party in the Maid of the 
Canyon and Kitty Clyde's Sister drift- 
ed swiftly out of the Grand Canyon 
into open country. On Aug. 30, 98 days 
after they had started, they were greet- 
ed by Mormon settlers at the mouth of 
the Virgin river. 

The three left behind had climbed 
a rocky point and watched the two 
boats battle the rapids until they had 
disappeared around a bend. Then they 
headed up a side canyon. They were 
never seen again. The following year 
Jacob Hamblin, Mormon friend of the 
Indians, learned that the three had 
been killed by the Ute tribe. 

When the major returned to civili- 
zation, he learned that he was dead. 
Lurid stories of tragedy and disaster 
had appeared in newspapers through- 
out the country, relating with horrible 
details the loss of all but one of the 
party. Few men have an opportunity 
to discover what the world thinks of 
them after they are gone, but Powell 
found that he was held in high esteem 
by the people of the U. S. 

He refused to play dead for long. 
He had lost so many essential instru 
ments that he was not satisfied with his 
scientific accomplishments. He set to 
work at once to interest Congress in a 
second expedition. In 1870, an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 was voted, fol- 
lowed by a further grant from Con- 
gress in the session of 1871-1872 for a 
scientific survey of the country on the 
Green and Colorado rivers. 
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Once again, on May 22, 1871, the 
U.S. Colorado river expedition, Ma- 
jor John Wesley Powell, leader, was 
under way. This party was better pro- 
vided for than the first: their three 
boats were superior; the provisions 
more varied; each man was equipped 
with an inflatable rubber life jacket; 
and on the deck of the Emma Dean Il 
an armchair was strapped. 

The chronicler of the second expedi- 
tion was an enthusiastic, teen-age lad 
of all trades, Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, 
who wrote, sketched, painted, and 
mapped his way down the river. The 
geographical work of A. H. Thomp- 
son, Powell’s brother-in-law as well 
as colleague on the trip, largely con- 
tributed to its success. 

Eight men spent an active. five 
months going down the river, explor- 
ing, mapping, photographing, and 
surveying as they went. Adventures 
were many, but the party achieved the 
scientific objectives of the trip. The 
major’s second expedition forced the 
river giant to give up its few remaining 
secrets. 

From Powell’s work grew one of the 
most valuable government services 
ever undertaken, the U.S. Geological 
Survey. Powell was its director from 
1881 to 1894. Until his death in 1902, 
Major Powell was chief of the Bureau 
of Ethnology in the Smithsonian insti- 
tution at Washington. Today, at Sen- 
tinel Point on the Grand Canyon’s 
south rim, stands a stone monument 
to his memory.- 

The reports and maps of Powell’s ex- 
peditions were best sellers throughout 
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the country, vying with the latest 
novels in popularity. Among the thou- 
sands of readers none was more fas- 
cinated than Frank M. Brown of Den- 
ver. As he read, an astounding idea 
took form in his mind. He would build 
a railroad from his home state to Cali- 
fornia through the canyons of the 
Grand and Colorado rivers. This “wa- 
ter-level route” would carry coal from 
Rocky Mountain mines to the boom 
towns of southern California. Brown 
went into action, interested capital 
from other hopeful spirits, and organ- 
ized the Denver, Colorado Canyon & 
Pacific railway with himself as pres- 
ident. 

In 1889, Brown and Robert Brewster 
Stanton, his chief engineer in charge 
of construction, headed an expedition 
down the Colorado to survey a route 
for the proposed railroad. For 17 years 
no one had attempted to follow Powell. 
Presumably his warnings and graphie 
accounts of dangers had mellowed with 
age, for seldom was a party less well 
prepared for a rugged job than the 
Brown-Stanton expedition. Their six 
boats were suited to an afternoon’s row 
in the park. They did not take enough 
supplies, had no life preservers, and 
no particular plan to follow. But most 
fatal of all was the fact that they 
underestimated their adversary, the 
Colorado. They paid for it. 

The Brown-Stanton party never had 
a chance. The first day one of the boats 
was stove in. All six boats upset or 
swamped repeatedly so that the men 
were forced to struggle along the 
rocky shores portaging their frail 
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cockleshells or dragging them forward 
with lines. Their raft of zinc boxes, 
with most of the provisions, was lost 
over the first rapid in Cataract canyon, 
reducing the party to starvation fare. 
The boat carrying the cooking outfit 
struck a rock, broke in pieces, and dis- 
appeared. Mishaps and disasters fol- 
lowed each other with sickening regu- 
larity until the battered expedition, 
exhausted and underfed, arrived at 
Lee’s Ferry. The party was intact but 
in a pitiful condition. 

But both Brown and Stanton were 
anxious to carry the railroad survey 
through the Grand Canyon. New pro- 
visions were brought in, and the party 
again set out to tackle Marble canyon. 
In Sheerwall rapid, Brown’s boat cap- 
sized, throwing him into a whirlpool. 
He was instantly sucked under water, 
never to be seen again. Stanton’s boat 
passed the spot a half minute later, but 
all he saw was a notebook swirling 
in the angry waters. The party waited 
all day, but saw no sign of Brown’s 
body. 

Leadership of the expedition fell to 
Stanton. The one-sided struggle should 
have been given up, but apparently no 
such idea occurred to the new leader. 
For five more days the party descended 
Marble canyon. Then tragedy struck 
again. In a rapid above Vasey’s Para- 
dise two more men were drowned. At 
last Stanton gave the order to retreat. 

But he was a fighter. By November 
of the same year he had organized a 
new expedition to continue surveying 
the railway line. Stanton still had faith 
in the Denver, Colorado Canyon & 





Pacific, a faith which those who have 
followed him find it difficult to under- 
stand. His party of 12 men in three 
stanch boats started below Cataract 
canyon, entered Marble canyon Dec. 
28, and reached tidewater in the Gulf 
of California four months later. 

Stanton’s party had their share of 
Colorado-river adventures, but the 
dogged engineer came out with a com- 
pleted’ railroad survey under his arm. 
He believed that the project would be 
carried out, but his data, which had 
cost three men their lives, gathered 
dust in some desk pigeonhole, and the 
echo of locomotive whistles will prob- 
ably never be heard in Colorado-river 
canyons. - 

The next protagonist was a native of 
Utah named Nathan Galloway. This 
Mormon trapper and boatman navi- 
gated Marble and Grand canyons from 
Lee’s Ferry to Needles, in 1909, in the 
remarkable time of 38 days. Galloway 
is remembered for his improvement 
in the technique of running rapids. 
Before his time oarsmen faced upriver, 
relying for direction on signals or 
shouts from a shipmate in the stern. 
Galloway reversed the boat, running it 
stern foremost. In this way a boatman 
faces the rapid and can see where he 
is going and make every stroke of the 
oars count in pulling against the cur- 
rent. All rivermen have adopted Gallo- 
way's method. 

The Kolb brothers, Ellsworth and 
Emery, residents of the south rim of 
the Grand Canyon, took the first mo- 
tion pictures of the Colorado on their 
trip down the river in 1911. Emery 
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Kolb made a second descent as a boat- 
man for the U.S. Geological Survey 
party in 1923. This party, which com- 
pleted quadrangle and dam-site sur- 
veys of the area, was under the direc- 
tion of Claude H. Birdseye. Frank 
Dodge, another veteran of the Colo- 
rado, accompanied the expedition as 
rodman. At Diamond creek a boat up- 
set, spilling supplies into the river. 
Fortunately the water was shallow 
enough to recover the canned goods. 
The cans came up without paper la- 
bels. This made meals for the next 
week a sporting proposition: breakfast 
might consist of pea soup and sauer- 
kraut, while dinner was Hawaiian 
pineapple with evaporated milk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glen Hyde of Idaho 
decided on an exciting and unusual 
honeymoon, a trip down the Colorado. 
They came to Greenriver, Utah, in the 
summer of 1927, built a Salmon-river 
type scow weighing almost a ton, and 
launched it for their wedding journey 
late in the fall. Hyde had had experi- 
ence on Idaho’s husky Snake and Sal- 
mon, while both he and his wife were 
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old hands at camping in the wilder- 
ness. Their trip was difficult but they 
reached Bright Angel creek in Novem- 
ber. Because both were strong swim- 
mers, they took no life preservers. 

Three weeks later, when the couple 
were long overdue, Idaho’s Senator 
Borah sent an army plane to search 
the canyon. Emery Kolb, as observer, 
spotted the Hydes’ scow 11 miles be- 
low Diamond creek. With Ellsworth 
Kolb and the Chief Ranger from 
Grand Canyon, he got a boat down 
the rough road from Peach Springs. 
The next day the honeymoon craft 
was found, riding easily in a small rap- 
id, its stern line caught in the rocks. 
Kolb’s book was lying open on the 
seat. The Hydes were never found. 

It is possible, of course, that their 
boat got away from them, leaving the 
pair stranded on a strip of shore. They 
may have tried to escape by climbing 
the cliffs. But even if successful, they 
might have been no better off than 
before. The country above the canyon 
is barren, without water, without food, 
without hope of life. 
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Be It Ever So Humble 


Was Vertinsky, the composer, returned to Moscow after years of absence 
abroad, he looked at the newly beautified city, and exclaimed, “Mother Russia, 
I do not recognize you!” Then he put down his two suitcases, knelt, and kissed 
the sacred soil of his fatherland. When he arose, he discovered that both suit- 
cases had been stolen. He then exclaimed, “I do recognize you, oh, Mother 
Russia!” 





From In Anger and Pity by Robert Magidoff (Doubleday, 1949). 








Gentlemen 


By 
GERALD BOONEKAMP, 
C.M. 


Oy"N Java, most densely popu- 

[) MP lated country in the world, 50 
(ems! volcanoes have from time to time 
spouted lava and destroyed life and 
property. But the lava has also fertiliz- 
ed the land, so that with sunshine and 
abundant rainfall the plant life of Java 
is luxuriant. 

The Javanese people aren’t lazy, but 
they do like time off. A coffee planter 
whom I know decided to raise his la- 
borers’ wages. So of course they work- 
ed one day less, even at harvest time! 
And they still snatched their litde 
siesta every afternoon. 

Little do they worry about where 
the next meal is coming from. Still less 
do they care for our amenities of life. 
It will be a long time before Java be- 
comes prosperous, or even comfortable 
to our way of thinking. 

Continual heat and humidity make 
the Javanese ill-disposed to use more 
elbow grease than absolutely necessary. 
But their hours off are not entirely un- 
profitable. They do much serious 
thinking; in fact, they would put many 
superficial westerners to shame. A 
Catholic native gave up a job with a 
monthly salary of £7 10s. (a small 
fortune in those parts) in exchange for 





Where spirits abound 


of Java 


Condensed from 
the Irish Catholic 


Missions* 


another at £3. I asked him why. 
“Father, you see I find the new job 
more congenial to me and I feel hap- 
pier in it.” That fellow had a philos- 
ophy of life. 

Most Javanese are also born actors, 

“Father, will you come to our play 
on Christmas day?” 

“What are you going to stage?” 

“Don’t know, Father, haven't 
thought it out yet.” 

“But it’s only three days to Christ- 
mas.” 

“Leave that to us, Father; you'll 
come, won’t you?” 

I came and I saw! In three days 
they had written, rehearsed, and staged 
a play which was one of the most inter- 
esting and well-acted I have ever seen! 

Although the Javanese are born 
white or pink, they soon turn choco- 
late-skinned. Trousers for the man? 
No, not unless he wants to copy the 
European settler: he prides himself on 
his skirt. Hats off in church? The 
women, yes; the men keep their heads 
covered out of respect for the church 
of God. Slow of gait, they walk like 
aristocrats. Their gestures are studied 
and graceful. They glory in the name 
of “gentlemen” and will remain unruf 
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fled in a quarrel until you hurl at them 
the vilest insult: “You are no gentle- 
man!” Then the storm breaks; I have 
known murder to follow. 

Children develop quickly. A girl 
will often marry at the age of 12. I 
knew of one little pagan girl attending 
our mission school who, much to the 
astonishment of the Sisters who knew 
her fondness for learning, was out of 
school for three days. On the fourth, 
she turned up with a ready excuse, 
“Please, Sister, I was getting married.” 
Not a frown nor a blush! 

The scorching sun causes the women 
to lose their bloom very early. Then 
the Javanese pagan husband does not 
hesitate to look around for someone 
else: there is no spiritual bond to hold 
him. Divorces are practically routine, 
sometimes a point of honor and re- 
spectability. 

Family life suffers in other ways. 
The children go home to eat and sleep; 
they are treated like pampered guests 
by their parents, and can get into mis- 
chief without any fear of punishment. 
The remarkable thing is the way they 
so often grow up relatively good chil- 
dren. This is due largely, I think, to the 
family laws and customs handed down 
through the generations. They are the 
fruit of a very old and respectable civ- 
ilization based on profound insight 
into human nature. 

The real background of the Javanese 
is their religion, largely composed of 
Hindu elements encrusting aboriginal 
animism, a belief that supernatural be- 
ings pervade the universe, live in ma- 
terial shapes, pass from one thing to 
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another, and have good or bad effects 
upon human beings, who are entirely 
in their clutches. 

Sleep is a time when the soul leaves 
the body and goes wandering. So they 
are careful to wake a person only at 
the right time. A native servant will 
never wake his master suddenly; he 
will hang around, knock at the door 
very gently at first, then louder and 
louder, thus warning the soul to come 
back to its abode. A headache on wak- 
ing means that the master’s soul was 
late in arriving. 

Death is the final departure of the 
soul from a particular body. According 
to Javanese theology, one’s hold on this 
life is by a gossamer thread. The soul 
heavy with the weight of sin will break 
this delicate strand and tumble down 
into a pool of suffering that will last 
a long time. The suffering may be the 
soul’s infusion into a grunting wild 
pig or its capture beneath a crocodile’s 
hide. 

The evil spirits have the job of 
tempting good people and chastising 
the wicked. Each devil has a definite 
sphere of jurisdiction and for each 
task an appointed hour. The devils 
may by mutual agreement stand in for 
one another, but all is done with mar- 
velous order. 

Javanese wise men can calculate 
with mathematical precision the time, 
manner, and purpose of each visitation. 
The people must therefore plant and 
harvest the rice only on certain days; 
they must consult the wise men when- 
ever they wish to go on a long journey 
or celebrate a family occasion; other- 
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wise their devils will make mischief. 

This is no mere theory. In our mis- 
sion a wounded man was seen lying 
by the road groaning, but left in his 
pitiable plight. Cruel not to come to 
his aid? No, say the Javanese, it would 
be cruel to carry him away, because 
you might carry him in the direction 
of the evil spirit who struck him, and 
that would finish him off. 

The curved dagger or kris is a use- 
ful article. Rub some of your spittle 
on its edge and you will never be mur- 
dered. The vital force of your person- 
ality transmitted by your action to the 
steel, as to all steel, will establish a 
bond of sympathy with all weapons of 
destruction, and thus you will be im- 
mune. Here is another recipe for ac- 
quiring prestige among your fellow 
men. Since the clothes you wear inherit 
something of your vital force, wear 
those clothes until they hold together 
no longer, then wash them in water 
and give that water to the villagers to 
drink. They will drink in your person- 
ality, and communicate with you in 
sympathy and esteem. 

It’s all very logical. Animism as- 
sumes that everything is animated by 
a spiritual soul. Every insect is a 
worthy personage; beware lest you kill 
one of them. Sweep the floor before 
you walk on it, so that you avoid walk- 
ing not just upon an ant but maybe 
your own dear aunt! The Javanese try 
to avoid treading on my shadow. Kind- 
ness, no doubt; but there is a deeper 
reason. My shadow is another “I”; 
there is hife in it, which would weaken 
under the tread of another’s foot. 
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One’s name is part of one’s person- 
ality. If a child is sick, its parent will 
give it another name and fully expect 
the sickness to disappear. Everyone 
changes his or her name at marriage 
and it would be against common cour- 
tesy to mention former names. Most 
names have a significance. Wonoredjo, 
which means the “peaceful forest,” is 
suitable to those working in forestry; 
Sastrowinangoen, meaning “the well- 
shaped letter” rightly belongs to the 
clerk. The name of God is seldom 
heard; instead, people refer to “The 
Almighty.” Even animals are touchy 
about names. If you go through a jun- 
gle at night, don’t mention the name 
tiger: he will hear it and be offended; 
call him rather “the kind old gentle- 
man.” 

Though paganism is essentially a re- 
ligion of fear, as the essence of Chris- 
tianity is love, don’t jump to the con- 
clusion that the Javanese are constantly 
in dread of the spirits, for there are 
certain easy and pleasurable ways of 
appeasing them. 

The slametan or “spirit-meal” is a 
banquet held before something un- 
usual is begun. The Dutch quickly 
discovered the need for giving the 
workmen this preliminary feast before 
starting a building. Javanese aren’t out 
to get a spread at somebody else’s ex- 
pense. The reason is that in every meal 
there exists a material portion which 
they themselves account for, and also 
a spiritual portion which must be sur- 
rendered to the spirits; the only time 
the spirits get anything to eat is at the 
celebration of a slametan. 
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We Christians call a saint one who 
lives very near to God and far away 
from sin. The Javanese call a saint any- 
one extraordinary in any way. A holy 
thing is anything weird, horrible, 
monstrous, or mysterious. Thus the 
royal household of the sultan in central 
Java is hallowed by a number of female 
dwarfs to whom great honor is paid. 

Theology for the Javanese is not al- 
ways committed to writing. Most of it 
has come down by word of mouth 
through many centuries from the Hin- 
dus of India, and is imparted by teach- 
ers who gather pupils in every village. 

Because of these deep-seated differ- 
ences of religion, the conversion of the 
Javanese to Christianity would seem to 
be a desperate task. But the prudent 
missionary sees the deep imprint of the 
natural law. The people themselves 
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readily appreciate the tenets of justice 
and charity as taught by the Church, 
and they are captivated by the heroic 
virtues of Catholic missionaries. 

Our ideas of hell, purgatory, and 
heaven; our angelology arid demonol- 
ogy are not entirely strange to them. 
Their many fantastic notions have to 
be purged, but there remains a kind 
of mental substratum upon which true 
faith and knowledge can be built. 
Their belief in vital forces prepares 
their minds for our doctrine of the sac- 
raments. 

The most hopeful feature is that the 
Javanese hunger for religion and are 
not satisfied with their animism. They 
are therefore easy to lead to the lap of 
Mother Church, if only Mohammed- 
anism, the one serious competing force, 
is kept at bay. 
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The Open Door 


Jie following incident was related to me by Father Agnellus Andrew, director 
of religious broadcasting for the BBC, last summer during his visit to America. 

One evening he was preaching in a London church on a carefully prepared 
theme. Suddenly, halfway through, he forgot the next point of his sermon and 
went off on a tangent, speaking aimlessly of anything and everything that came 
into his head, while he tried desperately to remember his sermon. “It was the 
most embarrassing five minutes I ever spent in the pulpit,” he relates. “You 
can imagine my surprise when, after the sermon, a man came into the vestry 
to congratulate me and asked to be received into the Church. He told me how 
he had wandered in out of mere curiosity, and then added, ‘I wasn’t much 
interested in your sermon till you went off your subject deliberately and started 
talking directly to me. In that five minutes you answered all the questions that 
have been trying my soul for years.’ He became a good convert, but to this day 
I have not the slightest idea of what I was talking about during that embarrassing 
and distressing five minutes.” —J. B. D, 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 
will be paid on publication. Address Open Door Editor. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 





Roses and civet cats 


Derfume for Mlilady / 


By C. PATRICK THOMPSON 
Condensed from the Catholic Ladies’ Journal* 


1ENCE has decided that there are 

four fundamental odors: sweet, 
sour, bitter and putrid. Commercial 
laboratories, perfume blenders, and 
merchandisers, studying the how and 
why of smell, made some curious dis- 
coveries when they tested 54 odors on 
groups of people. Eighty-five per cent 
preferred rose. Next came lily-of-the- 
valley and violet, tied for second place; 
then coffee and balsam, cedar, winter- 
green, chocolate, carnation, orange, 
vanilla. A few persons actually liked 
the smell of gasoline, onion, vinegar, 
turpentine, fish, paraffin, olive oil, lard, 
and rubber. Only one liked garlic. No- 
body liked the odor of perspiration. 

The French perfume industry knows 
the popularity of rose, and processes 
60 tons of roses and 22 of tuberoses 
annually. They also process 35 tons of 
narcissus and 20 of mimosa. A straight 
rose perfume is not popular with the 
discerning woman, perhaps because it 
is too common to be distinctive. She 
wants bitter-sweet perfumes which 
blend all the most delicate and alluring 
smells into one aroma. 

The city of Grasse, France, likes 
women that way. If women were to 
lose their passion for strange and deli- 
cious odors, the townspeople, on their 
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enchanted hill overlooking the blue 
Mediterranean, would be out of work. 
Grasse rises early when the season of 
the springtime flowers swings round 
with a warmer sun. After six years of 
war and two of postwar confusion, 
Grasse is going stronger than ever. 

The Grasse perfume factory holds 
the ultimate secrets of the perfume in- 
dustry. They make, by intricate proc- 
esses, and from flowers, roots, bark, 
herbs, seeds, fruit peel, aromatic wood 
and odorous bits of dried animal sub- 
stance, the basic concentrates which the 
wholesale blenders use in small doses 
and mild dilutes in preparing scents 
for the mass market. 

The workshops, containing offices, 
laboratories and the proprietor’s fam- 
ily, cover several acres. Plantations 
stretch down the hillside and across 
the valley. The place is entirely inno 
cent of the fal-lals and flattery of the 
town perfume counter, shop, and sa-. 
lon: it is all masculinity, mahogany, 
and mechanism. The proprietor tends ~ 
business in a dark-paneled library hung 
with oil paintings of the founder and — 
his successors. He bargains with farm- ~ 
ers and peasants for flowers: mimosa, ~ 
roses, narcissi, jasmine, violets, orange o 
blossoms. ; 
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But the flowers:are only part of the 
rfume picture. The growers had 
one partly over to carrots and onions 
uring the war, but nothing was seri- 
sly disturbed. Even in food-shortage 
fimes one doesn’t throw out rosebushes 
d jasmine plants. Properly tended 
d sprayed, scent-yielding rosebushes 
are good for half a century. Gnarled 
jasmines grow even older. Some grow 
good blossoms after 100 years. During 
the war an Anglo-American fleet of 
230 warships moored in the bay be- 
tween Grasse and Cannes and started 
shooting. There was fighting up and 
down the hills and valleys right to the 
Italian border. An airborne division 
dropped near by. But over on the Al- 
pine slopes the growers went on cut- 
ting and distilling the lavender, stems 
and flowers together. This must be 
| processed on the spot because it loses 
its essence if moved. 

But alcohol, wax, pomades, oil, 
exotic herbs were the headache. Diffi- 
culties arose from foreign exchange, 
shipping-space priorities, disappear- 
ance or silence of old business friends 
and agents in far-off lands, and war- 
bred tricks and dishonesty. Boxes of 
dried animal tissue bought by weight 
sometimes were made heavier with 
lead pellets. 

Picking up the broken threads. was 
quite a business. The perfume makers 
got frankincense gum resin from Pal- 
tine and Arabia; patulo leaves from 
the Dutch East Indies; the petitgrass 
of Paraguay. The tonka beans, which 
Wield the pleasant-smelling coumarin, 
Main ingredient of sachet powder, 
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came from Brazil and Venezuela. Spe- 
cial lemons came from Sicily; the peel 
only must be pressed, not distilled. 
Orris rootstock was grown in South 
Italy. For geranium leaves the Gras- 
soise went to North Africa and 
Madagascar. Sweet sandalwood, close- 
grained, yellowish, came from India; 
dark-green mint from English gar- 
dens; and the bark of trees grown in 
China and Ceylon provided the color- 
less oil of cinnamon from which they 
got astringent cinnamic aldehyde. 

They relied on Tibet for animal 
musk. Abyssinia sent, in fat-sealed buf- 
falo horns, the honey-colored substance 
produced in a sac by the black-banded 
gray civet cat. It smells foul undiluted; 
but a bit of it goes into every expen- 
sive perfume. It helps give the per- 
fume the lingering quality that poets 
sing about. Its absence explains the 
lack of staying power in wartime scent. 
The Arctic whaling grounds con- 
tributed sperm, the white wax derived 
from the oil of the sperm whale. They 
needed it for cotyl palmitate and other 
fatty acids. 

Perfumes to technician-executives 
are chemical formulas or interesting 
smells emanating from spill ends dip- 
ped in perfume specimens. They sniff, 
and stick the spill back in its clip. 
Later, they sniff again. It might take 
days, testing. They can take a perfume 
which you or I would describe as rose, 
violet, geranium or lavender, and smell 
out a dozen substances which had 
gone into it. They can tell whether 
the roses are Rose Centifolia, which 
yield the most perfume, or cheap roses, 
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which come in masses from Bulgaria 
and North Africa; whether the jasmine 
was plucked at the proper time, which 
is very early morning, or after the sun 
had sapped its scent. 

A refrigerated chamber holds cans 
of concentrate worth millions of francs. 
One contains nearly a kilo | 2.2 lbs.] of 
attar of roses. Several tons of roses go 
to make that much attar. A kilo is 
worth more than a million francs. 

This stuff escaped Italians and Ger- 
mans. It was not left around then. It 
lay safely concealed in a cold chalk 
cave. Grasse had been the center of a 
formidable resistance movement. Ger- 
mans were told, “We use iron stills. 
They distill very good perfume, the 
best. Perhaps the officer would like to 
come over to my office and select a 
bottle of the choicest? Doubtless he has 
a friend who would appreciate it.” He 
had; and off they went. The stills were 
saved. The reddish copper surfaces had 
all been painted to look like iron. 

Signs of postwar re-equipment and 
expansion appear everywhere. The old 
processes are going, or are gone. En- 
fleurage, the process which enchanted 


the prewar visitor to Grasse, is obso- 
lete. This involved a wooden frame 
filled with processed ox or pig fat, the 
surface covered with flowers. The 
blooms were changed daily;-and ‘after 
many days the tray was carried to the 
extraction plant, where the perfume 
impregnated fat Was washed’with alco- 
hol. The perfume passed into the alco- 
hol, and was recovered by distillation 
or evaporation. 

Now the perfume makers toss the 
flowers into a big tank of ether, and 
in 20 minutes they have a solid essence, 
from which they can recover the per- 
fume by evaporation. Or they use a 
straight distillation process, and all you 
can see is a dark, oily liquid seething 
at the bottorn of a big metal cylinder 
equipped with a spyglass like a win- 
dow in a diver’s helmet. 

Grassoise perfume makers have no 
research problems on their minds. The 
blenders are always bringing out new 
perfumes, attracting buyers with the 
outrageous names they give their prod- 
uct but the basic-materials suppliers 
know that it is their job to stick to 
the four fundamental odors. 
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Too Much to Bear 


ae CONFERENCE of the beasts once discussed the question of disarmament. The 
lion spoke first, and, looking at the eagle, suggested the abolition of wings. The 
eagle, turning to the bull, asked for the suppression of horns. The bull in tum 
regarded the lion and demanded the elimination of claws. It remained for the 
bear to speak, and he proposed total abolition of defense so that he might take 
them all into his loving embrace. 
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James Audubon preserved the 

whole American wilderness scene 
for posterity. He painted birds of en- 
chantment, the Canada goose, whis- 
tling teal, woodcock. He left us his 
records of colorful ways and adventure 
on the frontier. No man before or 
since has loved American wild life 
more. 

He was a creature of the forest, 
rather than a studio artist. He shared 
its secrets; its every whirring wing and 
turning leaf told him something worth 
knowing. Not even the Indian knew 
our wild life any better. There was an 
odd look of the eagle about Audubon’s 
deep, still eyes and his curved nose. 
His vision and hearing were extraor- 
dinarily developed. There was some- 
thing uncanny in his exact imitation 
of bird calls. 

He was a figure to attract attention 
in any company, but there was nothing 
about him to suggest the artist. Deer- 
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skin and leggings were his dress, and 
his hair was worn long like the old- 
time hunter’s. A sheath knife and 
tomahawk were always at his belt. As 
a marksman, he drew even Boone’s 
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Into the brush with a brush 


Audubon, 


Master of the Wilderness 


By MORAN TUDURY 


Condensed from 


Sports A field* 


praise, and hunting quail and grouse 
was his favorite sport. He possessed 
great physical strength, tireless energy, 
and was a fine swimmer. He was long 
accustomed to sleeping in a wet skin. 
The only meat he thought worth eat- 
ing was game, especially venison, 
though he liked a partridge roasted 
over a campfire. 

Audubon’s fame is great today, and 
his pictures are readily available to 
even the most modest pocketbook. It 
makes us forget the obstacles he had 
to overcome to get them published. 
The four great volumes of the original 
edition have a majesty that wholly be- 
lies their humble, desperate origin. 
Today, when we see a single original 
print sell for $750, we forget that this 
was the work of a penniless enthusiast: 
a man who made his way as best he 
could, by land and water, from Labra- 
dor to Key West, from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Yellowstone; a traveler 
with no money in his pocket, who 
thought nothing of walking 200 miles 
to draw a picture. 

To get pictures, he roamed the 
American wilderness for years, at con- 
stant risk of life and limb. He weath- 
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ered a tropical hurricane. He stuck his 
hand in a woodpecker’s hole and 
brought out not a bird but a snake. 
Once, on the Ohio, he shot a great 
horned owl and in retrieving it sank 
in quicksand. He was hauled out in 
the nick of time. On the Perkiomen, 
in Pennsylvania, while hunting ducks, 
he fell through the ice and was carried 
under, managing to scramble out 
through another hole just in time. 

He met rough characters every- 
where. One night, asking for shelter 
in a cabin on the prairies near St. 
Louis, he was almost murdered: two 
drunken woodsmen and an amazon 
with a knife wanted his watch. Audu- 
bon saved his life by sheer courage. 
There was another time when a fron- 
tiersman attacked him with a dagger. 
Audubon turned the dagger on the 
assailant, and escaped death again. 

The call of the wilderness came 
early to Audubon. He was born April 
26, 1785, in what is today Haiti, and 
his boyhood was filled from the start 
with a single, consuming passion. He 
wanted to hunt, sketch birds, be a taxi- 
dermist—to learn everything possible 
about wild life. His father was an en- 
terprising sugar planter, as well as a 
lieutenant in the French navy. But all 
of his efforts failed to interest his son 
in the world of business affairs. When 
young Audubon was 18, his father 
finally decided to send him to look 
after the family’s lead mine in Amer- 
ica. 

This American estate was at Mill 
Grove, near Norristown, Pa. Certainly 
it was the last place to make a busi- 
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nessman of a boy with Audubon’s love 
for the outdoors. A primeval wilder. 
ness, it was plentifully supplied with 
birds for him to sketch. He promptly 
forgot all business duties and roamed 
the woods, happy in the only life that 
he would ever want. Later, Audubon 
married Lucy Bakewell, but marriage 
did not change his occupation. Shoot- 
ing wood ducks, fishing, and bringing 
back bird specimens to paint—this 
seemed to. him the only job worth 
doing. 

Audubon reveled in the kind of 
America no one will ever see again, 
Hunters, trappers, and rivermen were 
his comrades. Wandering Osages and 
Shawnees friends. They 
taught him to make soup of bear fat 
and nuts; to hunt black bear in Indian 
style, which was practically a hand-to- 
hand combat between man and beast. 
Everywhere there were forest dwellers 
for him to sketch: warblers, possums, 
raccoons, rabbits, wolves. On the Mis 
sissippi he had his first sight of a bald 
eagle. And nothing could dampen his 
enthusiasm—neither snowstorms nor 
even the ice that threatened to smash 
the keelboat until logs were fastened 
to it to hold off the great pressure. 

A definite plan was forming in his 
mind. It was the beginning of the great 
dream. He wanted to make a book o 
pictures that would show every kind 
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of American bird. To do this he would 
have to see them all—to visit swamp 
and prairie, forest, river and gulf. The 
drawback was that there was no money 
to help him do it, and he also hada 
family to think about. 
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Lucy Audubon, like Ann Rutledge 
and Dolly Madison, is one of the hero- 
ines of America. She encouraged her 
husband. She would stay with friends, 
work as a governess, join him when- 
ever it was possible. She was willing 
to make any sacrifice. No wonder that 
whenever Audubon spoke of his wife 
he always called her “my friend.” 
When he 
specimens occupied his every waking 
hour. Up before dawn, he tramped 
through swamp and forest. He drew 
not merely birds but all wild life. 
Standing knee-deep. in water, he 
studied the muskrat, white ibis, box 
turtle, water moccasin, and alligator. 
When he killed a rattlesnake, he dis- 
sected it. He trailed the nighthawk. 
Sometimes, seeing new birds, he fol- 


was painting, getting 


lowed them for days on foot, swim- 
ming rivers in his pursuit. Once he 
saw a flight of birds and trailed it from 
Kentucky into North Carolina before 
he was able to capture one. 

Some days he spent tem hours at his 
drawing board. His painting technique 
was an overlay of pastels on water 
color, with a sharp design that was 
entirely his own. For his models he 
would stuff the birds or pass wires 
through their dead bodies to hold them 
erect. Sometimes he gathered squirrel 
or. snake skins, mounted them, and 
then drew them. He even collected bits 
of old wood to be used as models for 
realistic background. 

He earned his way on the river 
boats, hunting and supplying game 
for the crew. Sometimes, like the In- 
dians, he lived on parched corn. Trav- 
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eling on land, he drew portraits, get- 
ting $5 apiece for them. Once he did 
a portrait in exchange for a saddle. 
Another time he sketched a shoemaker 
for a pair of shoes. Once he had no 
means of earning a living at all; he 
was arrested for debt and his pencils 
and working tools were confiscated. 

To few men has the wilderness 

given its secrets as it did to Audubon 
on his wanderings. Even the golden 
wagtail, a master in the art of hiding, 
couldn’t conceal its nest from him. 
Once, in Virginia, he made a wager 
on his knowledge of birds. His bet 
was that a Natural Bridge cavern 
was not very far away. A man took 
him up on it, knowing that Audubon 
had never been in that area before. 
3ut Audubon won the bet. He had 
seen a phoebe, and he knew that it 
nests in a cavern from which it never 
strays far. 

Deer hunting was something else 
that Audubon learned in many forms, 
driving, firelight hunting, still-hunt- 
ing. In Virginia, driving was done 
with servants and dogs; you waited 
for the deer to speed past you. In fire- 
light hunting, one man carried an old 
frying pan with blazing pine knots in 
it; a second man fired when he saw 
the light reflected in the deer’s eyes. 
But it was still-hunting that called for 
real knowledge of the deer’s ways. The 
stalking was done alone, and meat on 
the table depended on how much you 
knew about deer. Audubon knew a 
great deal. He found they liked to re- 
trace their favorite trails. In warm 


‘ weather they were to be found on a 
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hill’s shady side. When mosquitoes 
were thick, deer ducked their heads 
in water—so the place to go for them 
was by the lakeside. When winter 
came, they drifted into thicker woods. 
These were some of the woodsman’s 
ways that he learned while he was 
watching and painting his birds. 

Twenty years passed on the frontier 
before he collected enough pictures 
and money to sail to England to ar- 
range their publication. It was then 
that his great dream came true. The 
Birds of America, as the books began 
to appear, brought Audubon fame. 
Men like Sir Walter Scott became his 
friends, and even the king of England 
was a subscriber. But all during the 
years when its separate numbers were 
being published, he was still working 
to make it better. 

Harassed by the fear that his life 
work might be incomplete, he went 
everywhere in search of more water 
birds. In Florida he followed trails 
through the saw grass in the land of 
pelican, crane, and alligator. Next it 
was the Labrador coast, where every- 
thing from auk to ptarmigan came 
under his scrutiny. He even . visited 
Texas, where he met Sam Houston. 

As Audubon grew older, the chief 
thing that bothered him was his dis- 
covery that he no longer could sleep 
in wet clothing. It was a bitter blow 
to a woodsman. He wistfully yearned 
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for the day when he would reach the 
Rockies. But he didn’t quite make it, 
he had to be satisfied with a trip far 
up the Missouri, a hunt at Fort Union, 
N.D., a jaunt into the country of the 
Blackfoot tribe, and visits with the 
buffalo hunters. He still wore his In- 
dian hunting dress as he had in the 
old days, but now he was a celebrated 
figure on the frontier. 

When a smaller-sized, less-expensive 
edition of The Birds of America was 
published, it earned him enough 
money to provide a home for his fam- 
ily and himself in his old age. It was 
in New York state, a little above Har- 
lem, surrounded by thickets and trees. 
Here the old man kept elk and foxes, 
bringing the wild life to him when he 
couldn’t go to it. Casually he would 
write a friend, “Please forward mea 
fine black bear and one or two wolves.” 
Even at the. last he had to have ani- 
mals around him. 

Audubon died in the winter of 1851. 
His eyes had failed, and he could no 
longer use them for drawing. His 
mind had failed a little too, making 
him like a child. The Hudson was 
gripped in snow and ice, and sitting 
indoors, Audubon asked his wife to 
sing the old French songs he had 
known so long ago. It was January, 
and most of the birds had flown off 
to a warmer land. Then, presently, 
Audubon’s own spirit took flight too. 


—_— 


Het hasn’t had anything new to offer since the temptation in Eden but 
today there is a more general advertising of the product by the sponsor. 


Fulton Oursler in an address to Catholic University of America graduates (9 June ’48)- 
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rye Rosary is now as widespread 

|. as Christianity itself. A devotion 
in which prayers are counted on beads, 
it is suited to every class of people, to 
learned and unlearned, to saint and 
sinner. It is made up of prayers known 
by heart, recited while those who pray 
it-meditate on events in the life of 
Christ and His blessed Mother. For 
each event ten Hail Marys are said, 
with an Our Father preceding and 
“Glory be to the Father and to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost” ending 
each meditation. Usually five medita- 
tions are made with the Apostles Creed 
and three extra Hail Marys coming 
first of all, and the prayer “Hail Holy 
Queen” concluding the series of medi- 
tations. 

The devotion as we know it now- 
adays grew up gradually. First and 
foremost were beads. In early English 
the word beud meant a prayer. A bead- 
roll was a list of persons to be prayed 
for. The word beads got its present 
Catholic meaning when little globules 
of wood or glass were used for count- 
ing a large number of prayers. Only 
alter Protestantism began did the 
word come to mean perforated balls of 


glass strung together for personal 
adornment. 


Well-forged chain 


| ‘The Rosary, Growth of a Prayer 


By MICHAEL QUINLAN, S,J. 


Condensed from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record* 
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The use of beads for counting a 
great number of prayers goes back at 
least to the 8th or 9th century before 
Christ. Layard’s Monuments of Nine- 
veh reproduces winged females in an 
attitude of worship and with beads in 
their left hands. 

In the Far East, deities like Brahma, 
Siva, the Japanese Amida, and the Chi- 
nese Kwan Yen are often shown with 
rosaries. The Brahmins of India used 
beads or other similar means for count- 
ing the times they repeated the name 
of their goddess. The Buddhists and 
ancient Egyptians used beads of some 
kind when they said a number of 
prayers. 

The Mohammedans had a string of 
99 beads to count the 99 attributes of 
Allah. Beads were used by the Japa- 
nese in the time of St. Francis Xavier. 
Paul of the Holy Faith, one of Xavier’s 
converts, stated in 1549 that “the 
whole nation prays on beads as we do; 
those who can read use little books 
and those who pray on beads say on 
each bead a prayer twice as long as the 
Paternoster. These have 108 beads. 
Each man has 108 sorts of sin and he 
must say a prayer against each.” Marco 
Polo tells us that the king of Malabar 
wore a string of 104 pearls and rubies 
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around his neck to count his 104 pray- 
ers to his idols, morning and evening. 
Sir John Mandeville (about 1400 a.p.) 
spoke of the king of. one explored 
island who wore 300 pearls around his 
neck to count the prayers to his pagan 
god before he started eating. 

It was only natural that Christians 
should use the same method to count 
prayers. The hermits of old and early 
Fathers of the desert used pebbles, 
berries, pegs stuck in a board, or knots 
on a string. St. Brigid, the Irish saint, 
used some kind of beads. The beads 
supposed to belong to St. Gertrude are 
still to be seen at Nivelles in Belgium. 
Beads were found in the tombs of St. 
Norbert, who died in 1134, and of St. 
Rosalia, who died at Palermo in 1160. 
Some people wrongly tried to derive 
the word Rosary from her name. Pearls 
and jewels were also used. The Coun- 
tess Godiva of Coventry in 1040 left 
the monastery she founded a chaplet 
of jeweled beads on which she counted 
her prayers. Two centuries later an 
English council directed that “seven 
belts of Paternosters” should be recited 
for a dead person. : 

Strings of beads were long called 
Paternosters in the vdrious European 
languages, since they were used mainly 
for counting Our Fathers. In some Re- 
ligious Orders the Brothers had to say 
a large number of Our Fathers instead 
of the 150 Psalms of the Divine Office 
that the said. They used 
beads for counting. As time went on 
beads were used to count other prayers 
as well, and chiefly the Hail Mary, 
when it became a common prayer dur- 


priests 
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ing the Middle Ages. The name Pater- 
noster bead continued until the start 
of the 16th century, when it gradually 
fell into disuse. 

In England the beads were sold in 
great numbers, and the well-known 
street, Paternoster Row, got its name 
from their manufacture there. In Paris, 
artisans were hired to make beads, 
The industry was carried on in Rome, 
too, and other places. 

For a long time the Rosary was 
called Our Lady’s Psalter, and it is 
hard to tell when it got the name 
Rosary. Blessed Alan de Rupe, the 
great apostle of the Rosary in the 15th 
century, protested against such names 
as Rosary, Chaplet, Corona, as being 
too worldly, and insisted on Our 
Lady’s Psalter. 

In the early monastic life the Psalter, 
or 150 Psalms of David, appear to have 
had first place among prayers, and 
were recited or chanted with great 
devotion. Many made it a daily prac- 
tice to say the 150 Psalms from begin- 
ning to end. St. Peter Damian tells 
how his disciple St. Dominic Loricatus 
chanted eight complete Psalters in a 
single day. Many saints made a habit 
of reciting the whole Psalter when 
traveling. In the early Irish monas- 
teries the Psalter of 150 Psalms was 
a very popular form of prayer, and 
was called “the three 50’s.” In English 
monasteries of the 13th century a priest 
was supposed to say two Masses for 
the soul of a deceased benefactor, and 
those who were not priests should say 
“two 50’s” for the same _ intention. 
Imitations of the Psalter became fairly 
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common, especially in substitution of 
150 Paternosters for the 150 Psalms. 
Sometimes 150 Paters were said, and 
sometimes only 50 or 100. 

Devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
made great progress in the Middle 
Ages, and the Psalms were often 
adapted to the praises of Mary. 

But a new kind of Our Lady’s Psal- 
ter was soon to replace all, namely, the 
recitation of Hail Marys in sets of 50, 
100, or 150, each Hail Mary being 
often accompanied by a genuflection. 
The Hail Mary as we now know it 
was not one of the ordinary prayers 
in the earlier Church. Only in the Mid- 
dle Ages did it become a popular 
prayer. “Hail Mary, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee” appears in Eastern 
liturgies in the 6th century and in the 
West in the 9th. In the 12th century 
the words of St. Elizabeth were added: 
“blessed art thou amongst women and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” 

When the 50 to 150 Aves were said 
in those days the prayer was much 
shorter than now. In the 14th century 
the words “Jesus, Amen,” or “Jesus 
Christ, Amen,” or “Jesus Christ, 
Amen, glorious and eternally blessed 
God,” were added. The “Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners,” 
was gradually brought in between the 
14th and 16th centuries. In 1568 St. 
Pius V, the Pope of the Rosary, was 
the first to prescribe the recitation as 
we now know it. 

Devout clients of Mary were always 
anxious to start new devotions in her 
honor, and they had an opportunity 
when the Hail Mary began to be 





known and commonly said. They sub- 
stituted 150 Hail Marys for the 150 
Paternosters hitherto said. 

These were said either as a mark 
of devotion to the Mother of God or 
as a penance, and they were often 
accompanied by genuflections and 
prostrations. Prayer with genuflections 
goes back to the early Church. In the 
Eastern Church it was found in the 
time of Cassian (435). St. Simon Sty- 
lites bowed his head to his feet when 
adoring God. St. Athanasius (350) 
prescribed a prayer and genuflection 
to follow each Psalm. Frequent genu- 
flections were well known in the Irish 
Church and were practiced by St. 
Patrick, St. Jarlath, and St. Columban. 
The genuflections were more than the 
mere bending of one knee. Some Irish 
saints threw themselves on both knees 
so often that the knees became en- 
larged and hardened. St. Louis of 
France (1270) knelt down 50 times 
every evening, and at each genuflec- 
tion recited the Hail Mary very:slowly. 
The Bollandists relate how St. Aybert, 
in the 2nd half of the 12th century, 
recited each day 100 Hail Marys with 
genuflections and 50 Hail Marys pros- 
trate. 

Some medieval strings had as few 
as 10 beads, but the majority had 50 
or 150 in imitation of Paternostes 
beads. The beads and prayers differed 
from our modern Rosary, but the way 
was being prepared for the great devo- 
tion itself. 

In some early representations of 
beads, divisions were made by a large 


bead. The large beads did not neces- 
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sarily represent Our Fathers and the 
smaller ones Hail Marys. It is possible 
and probable that they were at first 
markers marking completion of a cer- 
tain number of prayers. Or they may 
have been merely ornaments. Later on, 
when the Our Father became a part 
of the Rosary, the large bead _ repre- 
sented it. 

The Constitutions of the Béguines 
of Ghent (about 1236) are perhaps the 
earliest known documents mentioning 
the Our Father as part of Our Lady’s 
Psalter. Certainly, the Rosary was 
known in England in 1400, and the 
division into decades with Pater and 
Aves was practiced. For instance, the 
statutes of Eton college (about 1440) 
required the scholars to say daily the 
complete Psalter of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, consisting of a Credo, 15 Paters, 
and 150 Ave Marias. 

Strange to say, in many early man- 
uals there is very little mention of the 
Our Father. For instance, a little Ro- 
sary book published in 1480 and now 
in the British museum, speaks of a 
chaplet of 50 Hail Marys without men- 
tion of the Our Fathers. On the other 
hand, the manual of Father Jacob 
Strenger, O.P., at the end of the 15th 
century, recommends that “after 10 
white roses we should insert one red 
rose which is symbolized by the Pater- 
noster in which we think of the rose- 
red blood of Jesus Christ which God 
the Father willed to be shed for our 
sakes.” 

The Creed and the Hail Holy 
Queens are not regarded as essential, 
but at present they are often added. 
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The statute of Canterbury hall, Oxford, 
of 1362, requiring the students to say 
for their founder “50 Hail Marys with 
the Paternoster and the Creed, accord- 
ing to the custom,” appears to be one 
of the first-known references to the 
Creed in the Rosary. Most 15th-century 
writers do not mention it. However, 
the well-known Dominican, Lam- 
sheim, wrote in 1495 that Hail Marys 
with the Our Father make a true gar- 
land of roses, and the Creed should be 
regarded as the hoop upon which all 
is built, and in consequence should be 
said first. 

Father Carpenter, O.P., an his recent 
pamphlet The Holy Rosary, gives first 
the essential prayers of the Rosary, 
cites Creed and Salve Regina as in- 
cluded by prior customs but not essen- 
tial. 

Towards the close of the 15th cen- 
tury some Rosary confraternities re- 
cited the Hail Holy Queen in common 
on Saturdays and feast days, and grad- 
ually it became customary to end the 
Rosary with it. 

A pendant is attached to the present 
Rosary, consisting of a large bead, 
three smaller beads, and another large 
bead. What was their origin? One 
theory suggests that the Creed should 
be recited on the large bead and three 
Hail Marys should be said on the small 
beads for Faith, Hope and Charity. 
The remaining large bead is for the 
Our Father preceding the first decade. 
Another theory holds that the three 
extra small beads are in honor of Mary 
as Daughter of God the Father, Moth- 
er of God the Son, and Spouse of the 
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Holy Ghost. Father Thurston, S.J., 
thinks that the pendant had its origin 
in the Brigittine form of the Rosary, 
with 63 Hail Marys and seven Our 
Fathers. The number 63 honored our 
Lady’s age when she died. Thus in 
Brigittine beads there are six decades 
and a pendant. This type was popular 
in Italy and France during the 17th 
century. According to Father Thurs- 
ton, when five decades became cus- 
tomary, the pendant of three small and 
two large beads was kept. 

No pendant appears in Dominican 
rosaries of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Msgr. Barbier de Montault examined 
about a dozen at the Limoges exposi- 
tion. in 1891, belonging to a period 
later than. 1700. About half had six 
decades and several had pendants. 

The Rosary of three sets of 50 Aves 
was used by the Benedictines, Carthu- 
sians and Dominicans. But Brigittines 
and Franciscans preferred to adopt the 
number of years of our Lord’s or of the 
Blessed Virgin’s life: hence with 33 
beads (for our Lord) and 63, 70 or 
72 beads according to the various 
theories on our Lady’s age at death. 

The Manual of Sodalists, published 
for some Jesuit colleges, until recent 
times considered only a Rosary of six 
decades. For instance, in 1823 the So- 
dality Manual for Stonyhurst college, 
suggested various ways of reciting the 
Rosary. The first had 63 Hail Marys. 
The ordinary groups of five mysteries 
are set forth, but another decade is 
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suggested for each group, in which 
the sodalist can repeat any mystery or 
meditation to which he had special 
devotion. 

It is difficult to trace when the 
“Glory be to the Father” became part 
of the Rosary. It does not appear to 
be essential even now. Father Glendon, 
O.P., states that when the Rosary is 
offered up for the dead, “Eternal rest 
grant them O Lord, and let perpetual 
light shine upon them” may be said 
instead. There is no bead for the 
Gloria. 

Father Fernandes, O.P., wrote a 
little Spanish book on the Rosary in 
1613. It tells us how the prayer was 
said in the Dominican Church of the 
Minerva in Rome. It began like an 
hour of the Divine Office with Deus 
in adjutorium and a hymn. A short 
meditation on a mystery of the Rosary 
followed. An antiphon was then in- 
toned. The Our Father and the ten 
Hail Marys were either recited or sung, 
one side of the church answering the 
other, exactly as when the Divine Of- 
fice is said in choir. To complete the 
analogy to an hour of the Divine Office 
a “Glory be to the Father” was added 
and followed by an antiphon, versicle, 
and prayer. This was repeated for each 
mystery. The whole service ended 
with @nother versicle and prayer and 
with the antiphon of our Lady varying 
according to the season. Perhaps such 
practices had something to do with 
the introduction of the Gloria. 


Tue most inflammable kind of wood is a chip on the shoulder. 


Aunt Stella in the Milwaukee Newman Club Bulletin (31 March ’49). 
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MALARIA 


By BRUCE BLIVEN 
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y wiIcH in the mountains of northern 

Greece lay the guerrilla outpost, 
hidden among rocks and brush. An 
airplane was heard in the distance, and 
the antiaircraft gun was made ready 
for action. As the plane came nearer, 
the commander of the post shouted, 
“Don’t shoot! It’s the plane that kills 
mosquitoes!” 

He was right. The plane which 
passed by unmolested was spraying 
DDT over malaria areas. Day after 
day, the guerrillas let it go unharmed, 
the one bit of cooperation between gov- 
ernment and rebel forces in the Greek 
civil war. 

That incident was only part of a 
bigger story: the world-wide fight 
against malaria, in which the World 
Health organization of the United 
Nations and the Rockefeller founda- 
tion are chief participants. 

This campaign has practically wiped 
out malaria, the greatest single” curse 
of humanity. Millions of acres of tropi- 
cal land, the most fertile on earth, 
much of it producing: four or five crops 
every year, are being made available 
for the first time in a world which 
needs all the additional food supply 
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it can get. Millions of people will 
escape malaria. Millions more will be 
cured, or have their symptoms sup- 
pressed. 

Malaria kills 3 million people a year, 
and 300 million fresh victims are in- 
fected every 12 months in the broad 
zone at the equator. Health experts 
from all the eastern Mediterranean 
countries, plus Iraq and Pakistan, 
agreed that in many places in this pact 
of the world malaria is by far the most 
serious of all afflictions. It ranks ahead 
of bilharzia, hookworm, tuberculosis, 
Pakistan, 
there are 25 million cases a year in a 


and venereal disease. In 
population of 80 million. In parts of 
Iraq and Lebanon, 80% of the people 
have it at any given time. The disease 
may continue for years even though 
the symptoms disappear for long pe- 
riods. Blood donors, after having been 
free of all signs of the disease for 30 
to 40 years, have been known to pass 
on malaria with their blood. 

A malaria sufferer has chills and 
fever by turns, complete prostration, 
and utter misery. If it goes on long 
enough, his physical stamina, intelli- 
gence, and ambition are permanently 
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harmed. He. can get the same type 
again or a different type and become 
almost helpless. The seeming low vi- 
tality and intelligence of so many peo- 
ple in the tropics is due to malaria. 

Malaria comes from the bite of a 
germ-carrying type of female mosqui- 
to. She carries an organism, plas- 
modium, which incubates inside the 
human body for ten or 12 days and 
then gets inside the red blood cells. 
Every couple of weeks or so, the para- 
sites break out of the original cor- 
puscles and enter new ones. Then the 
cycle is repeated. While the parasites 
are in the cells, the patient has fever; 
after they break out, he has chills. 

In 1930 a dangerous malaria-carry- 
ing mosquito—anopheles gambiae—a 
native of Africa, found its way to 
northeastern Brazil. The invader, not 
seen before in the western hemisphere, 
caused severe epidemics of malaria in 
Natal in 1931 and 1932. For the next 
five years the disease was quiet, but 
in °37 and °38, terrifying epidemics 
came to northeastern Brazil. During 
those two years there were 100,000 
cases and 15,000 to 20,000 deaths. 
Whole families were knocked out. 

With the assistance of the Rockefel- 
ler foundation, an antigambiae cam- 
paign was organized. Paris green and 
pyrethrum were its weapons, and in 
less than two years the mosquito had 
been wiped out in northeastern Brazil. 

The greatest aid in the fight against 
malaria was development a few years 
ago of DDT. The formula had lain 
unused for decades in the files of a 


Swiss laboratory. DDT is deadly to 
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mosquitoes and their larvae. It also 
kills other insects. After a thorough 
spraying, any region, if not mosquito- 
free, has the number greatly reduced. 
Though other things are used in the 
antimosquito campaign, including pe- 
troleum, pyrethrum, Paris green, and 
benzene hexachloride, DDT is on the 
whole the best single chemical. The 
liquid can be sprayed from airplanes, 
moving vehicles, or boats. Hand sprays 
can be used in and around houses. 
Screening can keep them mosquito- 
proof. 

While chemical sprays are valuable 
in the fight against the mosquito, 
drainage of swamps is important. So 
is any large-scale activity that can upset 
the life habits of the insect. 

The Tennessee Valley authority, 
where malaria was formerly an ex- 
tremely serious problem, has developed 
one plan. Various types of mosquitoes 
have different breeding habits, but the 
one common in the Tennessee Valley 
lays its eggs on plants growing in 
clean, nonstagnant water, at the $ur- 
face level. The system of dams permits 
the engineers to raise or lower the wa- 
ter level in streams and lakes through- 
out the whole region. They know the 
season at which the female mosquito 
lays her eggs and they wait until she 
has done so; then they lower the water 
level four or five inches. The mosquito, 
if she is persistent, climbs down to the 
new level and lays another lot of eggs; 
the engineers then raise the level high- 
er than it was in the first place, drown- 
ing both sets of larvae. The female 
mosquito has a nervous breakdown 
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and gives up. The Tennessee Valley 
malaria rate has dropped from a very 
serious level almost to zero. 

The world-wide campaign against 
malaria is being aided by several new 
drugs which either cure or prevent the 
disease in human beings. For 300 years 
the only treatment for the sufferer was 
quinine, made from the bark of the 
cinchona tree. Originally native to 
South America, this tree had been 
transplanted to the East Indies. When 
the 2nd World War began, the Japa- 
nese overran the cinchona area and 
brought about a grave shortage of qui- 
nine for the Allies. Luckily, shortly 
before that time a good synthetic anti- 
malaria drug, atabrin, had been pro- 
duced. 

Chloroquine, paludrine, plasmo- 
quine and pentaquine have been de- 
veloped since. All of them do one or 
more of three things: prevent malaria, 
cure it, or mask the symptoms. 

The experts agree that it is better to 
put.an end to malaria by killing mos- 
quitoes than try to prevent or cure 
cases by feeding chemicals to human 
beings. Hence the series of large-scale 
demonstrations that are now going on 
in all parts of the world. Two things 
are involved: wipe out as many mos- 
quitoes as possible, and teach the peo- 
ple of the region to take sanitary 
measures. Among savage or semisav- 
age peoples this is hard to do. They 
see no connection between mosquitoes 
and illness. They think screens are too 
expensive and that they keep healthful 
air out of their houses. 

After trying one propaganda meth- 








od after another, the field workers 
decided that motion pictures are best. 
Pictures must be taken of near-by re- 
gions so that the people on the screen 
resemble the people in the audience. 
Night after night, in many different 
locales, half-naked natives watch a 
white man crank a kerosene-powered 
16-millimeter projector and throw the 
lesson of anopheles on a small port- 
able screen. 

Model campaigns against malaria 
are now in progress in the Mediter- 
ranean islands, Cyprus and Sardinia. 
In Cyprus, all the people have been 
enlisted. The island was divided into 
eight-mile-square areas, and each area 
was given to one team. Every house, 
cave, and hollow tree has been sprayed. 
All airplanes and ships are sprayed on 
arrival unless they carry certificates 
that this has already been done. Cypri- 
ans, wearing heavy boots to guard 
them against the vipers with which 
their island is overrun, have even been 
swung down over cliffs in slings to 
get to remote pools. 

The results have been amazing. The 
first year, the number of cases fell from 
2,000 to 50, and the second year from 
50 to three. The rate of infection 
among school children has dropped 
from 40% to 1.3%. This has been 
accomplished at a cost of only about $1! 
million. 

Similar results are being reached in 
Sardinia, where the campaign has been 
conducted by the Rockefeller founda- 
tion. The two islands are running 4 
race, and the one which first frees itself 
completely of malaria will be given 
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100 liters of good wine by the other. 
The campaign in Greece was first 
conducted by UNRRA and was then 
taken over by the interim commission 
ef the World Health organization. 
Malaria, which formerly affected a 
million people a year in Greece, is now 
of no importance in areas where the 
sprays have been used. 
around the world 
have been quick to grasp the economic 


Governments 
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value of antimalaria work. In Egypt, 
for example, the cost of spraying with 
DDT can be brought down to 15¢ 
in U.S. money a person a year. Count 
this against more than $2 a person a 
year that is now lost through malaria, 
in wages, and in fees to doctors. For 
India alone, the loss is nearly $1 bil- 
lion a year. That would be more than 
enough to wipe out malaria through- 
out the world. 
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A> father was describing his 


daughter’s bridal day. He was 
startled when a professor asked how 
much beer was drunk. “Beer! At a 
daughter's wedding? Wines, cham- 
pagne, yes, but not beer!” he objected. 
“Then it was not a bridal,” laughed 
the professor, “for bridal means bride- 
ale.” 

Wine or beer as ceremonial drink 
has played a great part in man’s af- 
fairs. Ale, which is beer in its ancient 
form, has in fact named a whole lita- 
ny of English festivals: leet-ale, mean- 
ing the meeting together of the leet or 
manorial courts; lamb-ale, gathering 
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Beer was always 


Man and His Thirst 


By ADAM MARSH 


Condensed from Columba* 


of shepherds or shearers; Whitsun, 
Church, and clerk-ales, Church festi- 
vals rather like bazaars, to bring in 
money for church upkeep and repairs; 
college-ales, university feasts; bid-ales 
on the lines of our charity “benefits.” 
Ale was so important a part of such 
festivities that in time it actually 
formed part of the name, as in bridal. 

Many other beverages are historic, 
such as the various forms of fermented 
honey called mead, pigment, and mo- 
rat (mixed with mulberries). Others 
are cider and pomade, made from ap- 
ples; perry and peri-whit, from pears; 
and scores of other drinks onward to 
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Japanese sake, made from rice. But the 
most ancient and universal are wines 
and beers. 

Beer was easily brewed, and, after 
monks had taught clean and efficient 
manufacture, was the safest drink in 
a land where growing towns and a 
casual population led to contamination 
of water supplies. Very little water 
was drunk. Most Religious Communi- 
ties, whether of priests or of nuns, had 
their own brew houses, as did the 
manorial lords and large farmers. For 
the general community, brewing was 
generally in the hands of women. The 
ale wife did it in her own home, put- 
ting out an ale stake, a bush on a pole, 
as notice that fresh supplies were 
ready. No license was needed. 

The ale, or as it was then called, 
beer, was of various strengths. The 
first straining from the mash was 
strong, and known as “betterbeer,” 
“best brown ale,” “podying (or thick) 
ale,” and was carefully stored away 
for important occasions. Subsequent 
strainings, thinner, weaker and milder, 
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were known as “penny” or even “half- 
penny ale” (Id. a gallon, 4d. for best), 
“small beer,” and so on. Maybe it was 
as Piers Plowman claims, “fieble 
(weak) ale,” but it was a useful every- 
day drink. It was taken at all meals 
from breakfast on, and was to be had 
at the buttery hatch of a great house 
as freely as water. Eight gallons a day 
were considered a normal allowance 
for the families of Henry VIII’s maids 
of honor. 

This ale was being constantly sea- 
soned and fortified, sometimes with 
honey, more often with hot spices, to 
give it a “bite.” Pepper was used in 
the kind called stingo, sometimes with 
wine to give it a dry (sec) flavor, as in 
sack-ale. By Henry VIII’s day hops 
from Flanders were being tried. They 
were first denounced as poisonous. But 
finally they found favor, and created 
that fashion for a “bitter” brew that 
has since become so popular that mod- 
ern hop beer took away the old general 
name for ale, marking the difference 
between them today, 


cS” 


No Coaching, Please! 


9 contemplative nun behind the grill listened with attention. A priest was 
asking for prayers, explaining very carefully that a football championship was 
at stake. It would mean a great deal to his friend, the coach; then to suit the 
whole thing to innocent cloistered ears, he explained a little about football 
itsel{—how it was played, and all that. He ended with a heartfelt request: 
“Sister, do ask the nuns to pray. He just has to win that game.” | 

And the gentle cloistered voice of the contemplative behind the grill 


made answer, “Father, it’s in the bag.” 
From Along the Way (NCWC) by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (1 Apr. ’49.) 
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Comets Won't Hurt You 




















By JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
Condensed from the Science Counselor* 


STRONOMERS spend much of their 
A time photographing the sky. The 
telescope used as a camera gives them 
a record of stars and nebulae too faint 
for the eye to see through the same 
instrument. While looking at his nega- 
tive, the astronomer will sometimes 
find, among the myriads of round, 
black star images, a short, fuzzy trail, 
looking much like a gray caterpillar. 
This is a small comet, whose motion 
relative to the stars during the hour 
or so of exposure has spread out its 
image into a wide band. This is how 
most comets are discovered today. 
Many of the brighter comets are found 
by amateurs who carefully watch the 
sky through small telescopes. The rare 
comets which suddenly appear to the 
naked eye are sometimes first reported 
by persons who are not astronomers at 
all. 

Discovery of a comet is no longer a 
sare event. In 1948, 14 were discov- 
ered, and in 1947, no fewer than 22. 
Yet, most comets go their ways unseen. 
A small comet is not likely to be no- 
ticed unless it passes very close to the 
earth or is near enough to the sun to 


be strongly illuminated by it. (It takes 
Halley’s comet 76 years to go around 
the sun. But even it is so faint at great 
distances from the sun that it can be 
seen less than two years out of the 76.) 

The appearances and brightness of 
a comet will undergo striking changes 
as it nears the sun. When far from 
the sun, a comet ordinarily appears as 
a faint nebulous patch of light, known 
as the coma, in which is usually im- 
bedded a star-like nucleus. As the 
comet nears the sun it brightens, and 
a short stubby tail appears. This tail 
grows steadily, almost always pointing 
directly away from the sun. The great 
comet of 1843, which was bright 
enough to be seen in full daylight, had 
a tail which became nearly 200 million 
miles long. This is the greatest record- 
ed length. As the comet moves from 
the sun, the changes take place in 
reverse order. : 

No two comets are alike. A small 
one may never grow a tail. The heads 
of others seen plainly, like Donati’s in 
1858, have sometimes shown beautiful 
and intricate luminous hoods and jets. 
Some are freaks: the comet of 1744 
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had six tails; Biela’s comet divided in 
two; and several comets have had twin 
heads. Even the same comet may 
change. Sometimes a periodic comet 
cannot be recognized when it comes 
back, but must be spotted by the shape 
of the path it follows in the sky. 

Planets are built up almost entirely 
of solid matter, but comets are tenu- 
ous. Stars shine right through them. 
The great comet of 1882 and Halley’s 
in 1910 both passed between the earth 
and the sun. In each case the comet 
could be seen up to the very edge of 
the sun, when it vanished. Clearly, the 
amount of matter in a comet must be 
very small. The attraction of a comet 
has never pulled any of the planets off 
their tracks in the sky. The earth 
passed through the tails of comets in 
1861 and 1910; the ignorant were ter- 
rified, but the danger was as little as 
a spider web offers to a charging rhi- 
noceros. 

We do not know whether all the 
comets are members of our own sys- 
tem, or whether some visit us from 
interstellar space. This is the same as 
asking whether comets run on oval 
tracks or on long curves. We have seen 
about 50 comets more than once, but 
most comets move in long orbits which 
are hard to classify. The Danish as- 
tronomer Elis Stromgren studied 22 
comets whose orbits seemed to be 
curves. In each case, the attractions of 
the planets which warp the shape of the 
orbit were figured out. Then the mo- 
tion of the comet was traced back for 
years, until the comet was so distant 
that the disturbing effect of the planets 


was negligible. Each time, the original 
track of the comet was found to be an 
oval. So it seems very likely that all 
comets thus far seen are part of the 
solar family, not bad boys who barged 
in from outside. This means that any 
acceptable theory of the origin of the 
solar system must account for the ori- 
gin of comets. 

We can find out about the nature 
of the comets from their connection 
with meteors. Meteors are small par- 
ticles, ranging in size from grains of 
dust to boulders, which move around 
the sun. They look to us like bright 
streaks when they enter the earth’s at- 
mosphere. A big shower of meteors 
shows up each year about Aug. 12 
radiating from the constellation Per- 
seus. In 1866, the Italian astronomer 
Schiaparelli (best known for his dis- 
covery of the canals on Mars) found 
that the Perseid meteors were traveling 
in the same path as a comet that was 
seen in 1862. Now we know that a 
dozen different meteor showers are 
associated with comets. The facts point 
strongly to the conclusion that meteors 
are broken-down comets. The nucleus 
of a comet is probably a compact 
swarm of meteoric particles seen in 
reflected sunlight. When the comet 
comes toward the sun and is warmed 
by it, gases are set free from the nu- 
cleus to form the coma. Some of the 
gases are driven away by the pressure 
of sunlight, and by other forces we 
don’t know about yet, to form the tail 
which points away from the sun. The 
matter which streams out into the tail 
is evidently forever lost to the comet. 
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Sometimes this breaking up is slow. 
Halley’s comet has been seen on 29 
returns since 240 B.c., but it has not 
declined much in size or brightness. 
However, there are several cases of 
rapid decay on record. Noteworthy is 
the comet discovered by Biela in 1826, 
which was found to return every 6.6 
years, and to be the same as comets 
seen in 1772 and 1815. Found again on 
its return in 1832, it was too near the 
sun in the sky in 1839 to be picked up. 
During its next apparition, in 1846, 
Biela’s comet was seen to divide into 
two parts, which were seen again in 
1852. 

It was again too close to the sun 
at the next return in 1859, The comet 
was scheduled to be very favorably 
placed in 1865, but in spite of extensive 
search no trace of it could be found, 
and it has never been seen since. Great 
meteor showers in 1872 and 1885 were 
recognizable debris of Biela’s comet, 
as the meteors were found to travel in 
the same orbit as the comet. 

More puzzling is the case of 
Holmes’ comet. This was discovered 
as a conspicuous naked eye object on 
Nov. 6, 1892, near the Andromeda 
nebula. The comet was then receding 
from the earth and sun, and, if it had 
been normal, would have been so very 
bright during the preceding months 
that it could not have escaped being 
seen. It must have become much 
brighter suddenly just before discov- 
ery. During the next two months it 
faded rapidly, and became a large 
faint patch barely distinguishable in 
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large telescopes. At this point a re- 
markable change took place. Barnard, 
observing the comet on Jan. 16, 1893, 
was startled to find that its appearance 
had changed to that of an 8th-magni- 
tude star which, as he watched, bright- 
ened and grew in size from hour to 
hour. In the next few weeks, the comet 
again became a large faint glow, which 
faded till it was last seen on April 6. 

The orbit on Holmes’ comet was 
found to be an ellipse, and the next 
return in 1899 was eagerly awaited. 
In 1899 the comet was faint, attaining 
magnitude 13, at its brightest, and in 
1906 was very faint. Holmes’ comet 
has never been seen since that year, 
and its remarkable changes in bright- 
ness and appearance are still a mystery. 

The phenomenon of the decay and 
disappearance of comets has an inter- 
esting bearing on their origin. Why is 
it that comets are still so very numer- 
ous in spite of their rapid breakup? 
This suggests that the formation of 
comets must be recent, as universe 
years go, and that perhaps they are 
even now being formed. How this 
happens is not known; and very little 
progress has yet been made toward 
finding out. 

No great comet has appeared under 
favorable circumstances since 1910. 
Since then there have been very great 
improvements in the instruments used 
to observe comets, and in the inter- 
pretation of what the instruments 
show. The appearance of the next 
great comet will give a long-awaited 
opportunity to apply new methods. 
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Two- Way Door at Carville 


By 
JAMES A. BRUSSEL 


HEN we were medi- 

‘cal students at the 
, University of Penn- 
sylvania we were examin- 
ing a rare type of heart dis- 
ease in a clinic patient. Our 
instructor asked one dozing 
student to describe what he 


| 


‘ 


saw. He opened a sleepy 
eye and muttered, “She 
looks like a lion!” The pro- 


fessor stared at him angrily, but then 
studied the patient. “By golly!” he 
exclaimed. “She does!” 

Within five minutes he had discov- 
ered several nodes or knotty swellings. 
She had Hansen’s disease, leprosy. 
Pandemonium broke loose in Philadel- 
phia. Headlines screamed, “Leper at 
Large!” Health authorities seized the 
bewildered foreign woman, who spoke 
no English, and clapped her into isola- 
tion until she was shipped to Carville, 
La. During the trip, her heart gave 

ut. She had had the disease for 20 
years, but had lived with her family, 
mingled with hundreds of others, and 
no case of leprosy ever resulted from 
the contacts. 

The disease is not as dangerous as 
it looks. Of all skin diseases, leprosy 
is probably the least likely to spread 
by contact. It is not always disfiguring; 





Condensed from 
Hygeta* 


many patients could pass 
unnoticed in any commu- 
nity. Others bear no worse 
indication than ordinary 
| skin afflictions. 
' Again, it is not due to 
| poor hygiene, nor is it the 
result of immoral living. It 
exempts no race, color, nor 
economic status. Among 
* the patients at Carville have 
been the wife of an eminent Dixie 
a boxer who once fought 
Jegroes, whites, 


financier, 
Carnera, and a rabbi. N 
Mexicans are all represented there. 

Of the world’s 15 million Hansen’s 
disease victims, from 1,500 to 5,000 are 
in this country. The disease is known 
in every state, especially in Gulf states 
and California. It is thought that the 
illness is usually caught during child- 
hood although it may not show itself 
outwardly for many years. 

The disfigurement, the lack of cure, 
and the time-worn practice of herding 
the victims away from the rest of so 
ciety—even in the face of such glorious 
tales as the sacrifice of Father Damien 
—-have gradually led the public to the 
gloomy concept, “Abandon hope, all 
ye who enter here.” 

But it takes more than pessimism to 
stop the medical profession. Doctors 
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tried many medicines; all with -poor 
results. For a while hopes were raised 
when reports trickled in of the benefits 
derived in the East Indies from chal- 
moogra oil. Time has shown that it 
rarely checks the advance of Hansen’s 
disease. But more and more experi- 
ments were made, and finally a cure 
by sulfone compounds seems to be 
working. Case after case is being com- 
pletely arrested. More dramatic is the 
marked clinical improvement found in 
some of the most stubborn chronic 
cases. Elated workers in the U.S. Ma- 
rine hospital at Carville now predict 
that the world may be cleared entirely 
of leprosy. Under Dr. Frederick A. 
Johansen, affectionately known as Dr. 
Jo by the patients, the happy light of 
optimism has pervaded every corner of 
Carville. Even the most dejected pa- 
tient now may hope to return to the 
outside world. What was an entrance 





only has become a two-way portal. 

At Carville you are struck by the 
many sights that you had not antici- 
pated. You pass patient after patient, 
smiling and happy, going to tennis 
courts, golf links, or shops. You gaze 
wide-eyed at many inmates who are 
not only not disfigured nor physically 
handicapped, but are pretty women 
and handsome men. As you walk 
through the wide, screened, cement 
corridors you meet a group of children, 
the leader on a bicycle, the rest being 
towed on skates at a merry clip. And 
you'll see a group of enthusiastic root- 
ers in the grandstand, cheering for 
their favorite ball team. Fans and play- 
ers alike are patients. Inside you find 
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lounges for men and women, a post 
office, reading room, library, gymna- 
sium, and dance hall. 

These patients take part actively in 
the campaigns against tuberculosis, 
heart disease, cancer, and infantile 
paralysis. During the war they did Red 
Cross work, sold bonds; some “skipped 
out through the hole in the fence,” 
passed the army physical examination, 
and completed notable military service. 
(By the way, do you know of any 
service man who “caught” leprosy? 
Of course not!) Facilities and activities 
are endless: the modern laundry and 
dry cleaning service, beauty parlors, 
barber shops, the grove and the picnics, 
light and airy cafeterias, kitchens with 
shining modern equipment, the shoe 
shop, editorial rooms and presses _ of 
the Star, the newspaper written, print- 
ed and sold by the patients, schools, 
parties, movies, Club 42 (the men’s 
card club). Chapels are provided for 
all sects and creeds. 

But the battle is not over, sulfones 
notwithstanding. There is a vital psy- 
chologic war to be waged in which 
you and I, together with the patients, 
must kill this merciless attitude men 
have had toward lepers since ancient 
times. To begin with, since leprosy 
implies total ostracism, we must aban- 
don the word. Instead, we may use 
hansenosis. Secondly, it is about time, 
particularly now that a cure is at hand, 
that we give up the “Abandon hope, 
all ye who enter here” attitude. Those 
who enter the Carville retreat should 
do so with the family’s cheerful slap 
on the back showing that they are ex- 
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pected home in a reasonable time; not dreds of others who have worked inti- 
with a tearful wave that implies they mately with the patients without get- 


are going to a “living death.” ting the disease. 
The optimistic regard for the out- The world will always owe a debt 


come is scientifically justified. And as to the medical stalwarts whose patience 
for the horror of contracting hansen- and persistence have brought sunshine 
osis, just give calm consideration to to the hansenosis patient; let us express 
such as Dr. Jo, for a quarter of a cen- our gratitude by vigorously campaign- 
tury at Carville, the chaplains, the Sis- ing against the prejudice which has 
ters of St. Vincent de Paul, and hun- _ been our age-old heritage. 


This Struck Me 


ANY pseudo intellectuals attempt to bolster their agnostic position by 
Bed regar ding faith and conversion as easy, as a facile return to “childhood’s 
winsome faith,” and arguing that these simple Catholics are chilled off by “the 
glaciers of intelligence.” Paul Claudel, poet, diplomat, and one of the finest ex- 
amples of the Catholic intellectual, thoroughly demolishes this idea in a fine 
essay* which restates most effectively the difficulty and greatness of a truly 
Catholic life. 


A Catholic does not go walking on the glaciers. He lives in a world of 
hard realities, in which he finds himself bound to unceasing effort. What he 
thinks, what he believes, is not a greenhorn’s fancy. He knows that life is at 
stake, and here and now. He is not looking at the Alps on a waiting-room 
poster: he knows that all he has before him is a kind of wall, sometimes 
very hard and very ugly, and that he must scale it or die. In less stately terms, 
he must absolutely put pressure on himself to subdue what is inferior in his 
nature to what is superior. He /ives according to principles, which is the very 
definition of a rational life. These principles are not laid down by his personal 
whim; that would deprive them of every authority and gravity, but by God 
Himself, of Whom it is not at all absurd to think that, being Creator, He is 
equally Law-Giver, and that, having gifted us with this great estate of existence, 
He can endow us with that still greater estate of a perfect existence where our 
ends shall come perfectly attained. 

*Ways and Crossways, trans. by Fr. John O’Connor. 1933. Sheed & Ward, N. Y. City. $2. 


For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 





























When Bosshall 


By 
R. OELERICH 


/YasEBALL has embed- 
/-\ ded itself in our 
— American life: dia- 
mond terms have evolved a 
“slanguage” with everyday 
meanings. A man is “born 
with two strikes on him” or 
he has “something on the ball.” Often 
a child “makes a hit right off the bat.” 

The idea of baseball came from Eng- 
land’s game of rounders. The Ameri- 







can version was started by Alex Cart- 
wright. One Sunday in June, 1845, 
Cartwright found a crowd of New 
York boys playing rounders. Alex ex- 
plained his baseball diamond to them. 
Finally he pushed them into the vari- 
ous positions. When the game started, 
the lads grew more serious. The ball 
began to move. When it was lined into 
the field, knocked down by a “scout” 
(today’s fielder), and thrown to first 
base in time for an out, the boys 
cheered. 

Excitement was continuous, compe- 
tition keen, and action everchanging. 
The small number of players made it 
easier to find enough boys. And the 
tule of “three out all out” kept the 
teams struggling neck and neck. 

In rounders, one youngster wielded 
a bat as another served the ball. Hit- 
ting the ball, a “striker” (batter) ran 
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to a post and back while a 
yard of panting, scrambling 
“scouts” tried to retrieve 
the ball to soak the runner 
before he got back. 

However, rounders lack- 
ed sufficient organization. 
Its helter-skelter play left many boys 
waiting in the field for a chance to bat, 
But Alex’s game could keep all play- 
ing at once. 

On June 19, 1846, Alex, baseball’s 
first manager, led his Knickerbockers 
against the New Yorkers. This first 
game, however, was not the same as 
the highly knit game of today. In the 


40’s and 50’s, baseball served only as” 


a leisurely pastime. As much energy 
was spent in outdoing rival clubs in 
refreshments as was used on the play- 
ing field, a throwback to the British 
cricket spirit. 

“Players were,” as Albert Spalding 
puts it, “gentlemen in the highest so- 
cial sense.” A third baseman running 
in front of the shortstop for a slow 
grounder was labeled a poor sport. 
Long flies were not to be marred, but 
let fall and caught on the first bounce. 
That was an out until 1864. 

Caught off base, a runner surren- 
dered gracefully. If he dodged, or tried 
to twist away, he would find himself 
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standing friendless in the club room 
at tea time. A pitcher, making obvious 
efforts to keep a “striker” from hitting, 
was not the type of man clubs cared 
to own. Any player who dared ask for 
pay found himself classified with a 
bare-knuckled prizefighter. 

The year 1857 saw the first baseball 
convention, representing 25 teams. 
Simple rules were adopted that ap- 
pealed to all. The nine-inning game 
supplemented the ordeal of scoring 21 
runs for a complete game. They also 
dressed up the game with blue woolen 
pants, white flannel shirts, and straw 
hats. 

Only two balls were used for a game, 
one by each team. According to cus- 
tom, the losing captain presented his 
team’s ball to the conquering pilot. 
Teams took pride in the number of 
balls collected for their trophy cases. 
Today an average game uses up more 
than 50 balls. 

When the Civil War came along, it 
slowed the game down to a standstill 
for civilians. In two years New York 
teams dropped from 62 to 28. Soldiers, 
however, played and popularized the 
game. By 1866 it had spread to 13 
states and was played by 202 teams. 

For baseball to develop into a busi- 
ness, players had to be paid. Amateur 
stars became the first professionals. 
Consequently the game’s character and 
technique began to alter rapidly. 

In those days sport and sporting 
were practically synonymous with bet- 
ting. The language of early baseball 
“took on that of the gaming table. 
A turn at bat meant a “hand.” and 











a run, an “ace.” As betting rose, mem- 
bers and friends demanded victory 
more than ever. Spectators trickled in, 
not so much to watch as to boot home 
a winner. 

The new athletic type of player, a 
natural competitor, knew the prize 
went to the man coming out ahead in 
the score. He then began to stretch 
the simple Knickerbocker rules until 
they were ready to burst at the seams. 
Pitchers, confined by rule to below the 
waist deliveries, soon gave themselves 
high waistlines by hitching their belts 
up near their armpits. Batters were 
allowed to call for high or low pitches. 
But this gave rise to opportunities for 
both pitcher and batter to stall and 
hinder games. Balls -and strikes came 
in to check this menace. Soon nine 
balls, “unfair pitches,” gave the batter 
a walk, which was scored as a hit. 
Bunting fell a half step short of plain 
deceit. The founders had taken it for 
granted that any red-blooded Amer: 
can wanted to take a healthy cut at the 
ball to see how far he could drive it. 

The Cincinnati Red Stockings be- 
came the first professional team. The 
buying, selling and trading of players 
was first considered “immoral slave 
trade.” Eight of Cincinnati’s “salaried” 
boys lived out of town. But soon, ap- 
preciating their skill, the fans adopted 
them and took them to their hearts. 

Traveling 12,000 miles from May 
to November, the Reds became the 
first team to hit the road. They played 
57 games with only nine men. Papers 
carried the results of those games. The 
next year baseball enthusiasm rose to 
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such a height that town business closed 
to watch the visiting Reds play the 
local team. 

Backers wanted only to make ex- 
penses. Often players themselves put 
up money. In 1869 Cincinnati netted 
$29,726.26, spending $29,724.87, a 
profit of $1.39. But turnstiles began 
clicking. In 1889 Boston played 70 
games and pocketed over $100,000. 
About $9,400 paid a team’s salary in 
69, but in *89 this swelled to $40,000. 
A pitcher hurled at $14 a game in 69, 
and within 20 years he was receiving 
$100. When Mike Kelly was sold by 
Chicago to Boston for $10,000, the sum 
seemed so strange to people paying 25 
and 50 cents a game, that the fabulous 
check was photographed and repro- 
duced in the daily papers. Convinced 
then that there was a man alive whose 
body was worth such a fortune, the 
fans and sportswriters named him “the 
$10,000 beauty.” 

Professionals of yesteryear gave ex- 
hibitions of one-handed catches as 
crowds marveled. Chatter, which in- 
fielders give pitchers, was first heard 
in the late 70’s. This was previously 
considered ungentlemanly. 

On Feb. 2, 1876, the National 
League came to life. It began with 
eight teams, dropped to six, and then 
swelled to 12. Troy, Worcester, Provi- 
dence, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Syra- 
cuse, and Kansas City, Mo., were in 
the league at one time. Before 1900 we 
find Cleveland, Washington, and De- 
troit as Nationals. The league agreed 
on a schedule of 70 games, charging 
50¢ a game. No city of less than 75,000 


population could be given a franchise. 
Rules against gambling and selling 
liquor on the park grounds were en- 
dorsed. In 1898 the 154-game schedule 
began. 

A selected group of 20 umpires was 
chosen. The lonely plate umpire called 
all plays. He risked his life at $5 a 
game. However, this eliminated half- 
hour delays in which captains tried to 
select an umpire from the crowd suit- 
able to both teams. 

The pitching mound varied from 45 
to 50 feet in the 80’s and 90’s. In 1893 
it was stretched to today’s 60 feet 6 
inches. Not until 1883 did “earned- 
run” averages appear for a pitcher. 

Because of the ease in side-arm de- 
liveries, teams often carried only one 
or two pitchers. Pitchers regularly 
hurled on consecutive days. Charles 
Radbourn pitched 37 consecutive 
games for Providence, R.I., during 
August and September, 1884, winning 
32. He won 60 games all together that 
year and Providence won the pennant. 
After 1884 the modern overhand de- 
livery became legal. Even though the 
ball gradually became harder, players 
didn’t want to admit publicly the 
shame of babying their flesh. When the 
first gloves did appear, they were flesh- 
colored. 

Catchers took. pride in standing 
right up to the plate with blood pour- 
ing down their faces or from their 
bruised hands. Generally after two 
years, a catcher had lost all his teeth. 
This explains why many teams carried 
more catchers than pitchers. As late as 
1884 the rules forbade substitution. A 
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game had to be played with the start- 
ing nine men, unless a serious injury 
happened during play. 

Albert Spalding turned out the first 
official-size ball in 1876. It is still in 
use today. However, the weight of the 
ball has varied. The first Louisville 
Slugger began swinging into action 
in the early 80’s. Bud Hillerich, in a 
small workshop in Louisville, Ky., 
shaped the first war club that made 
baseball history. 

Realizing the value of “getting into 
shape,” Cap Anson shipped his Chi- 
cago boys, via railroad, to Hot Springs 
in 1886. Not to be outdene, Harry 
Wright sent his Phillies through their 
first spring training the same year at 
Charleston, S.C, 

One of the chief duties of the captain 
was to keep his players sober. Art Irvin 
of Philadelphia bragged publicly of 
the fine new steam baths he purchased 
for his team. Sportswriters did not 
hesitate to suggest that these contrap- 
tions were mainly to “boil out the 
alcohol.” As early as 1877 gamblers 
were accused and convicted of throw- 
ing games. National League rules 
quickly banned them from the game. 


With the end of the century, the 
first era (1845-1900) of baseball drew 
to a close. These were the days of sharp 
free-hitting. George Wright of the 
Reds hit seven homers in a single 
game. The Niagara club of Buffalo 
scored 58 runs in one inning, to win 
209 to 10. Pitching, however, was easy, 
and batters could call for*their pitches. 
Few parks had fences to stop balls 
from rolling. 

Those were the days when fans 
doted over their mustached heroes as 
fans do today over modern smooth- 
chinned stars. Stars like Richy Pearce, 
Harry and George Wright, Cap An- 
son, Charles Radbourn and Albert 
Spalding were followed on the streets 
Pied-Piper-like by gangs of admiring 
kids. They were talked of and prayed 
for by men who hardly knew their 
faces. 

In 50 years, baseball crept into the 
heart of America. Whatever its origin, 
it was America’s unparalleled will to 
win that made baseball the popular 
game it is today. And it was baseball’s 
variety, excitement, showmanship, and 
thrills that have long since made it 
“the national pastime.” 


Pius Squelch 








SF as of high. degree and great fortune once knelt at the feet of 
Pius X and said with a touch of condescension, “What can I do for 
the Church, Your Holiness?” “Teach catechism,” was the prompt and 
unexpected reply. Augusta L. Francis in the Catholic Fireside (14 Jan. ’49). 
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No answers intended 


Unpeaceful Conference in New York 


Condensed from Newsweek* 








hicKETs massed, epithets crackled, 

~and charges and countercharges 
Hew even before the fellow-traveling 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions opened its three-day 
“Conference for World Peace” at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, March 
25. For the council’s definition of peace 


‘sounded more like Stalin’s than Harry 


S. Truman’s. It insisted that peace 
meant scrapping the Truman Doc- 
trine, the Marshall Plan, and the At- 
lantic Pact—in short, that peace was 
synonymous with appeasement. 

Private organizations quickly at- 
tacked. The Catholic War Veterans, 
the American Legion, and the hastily 
formed, predominantly Catholic Peo- 
ple’s Committee for Freedom of Reli- 
gion rallied their supporters to picket 
the Waldorf. A group of anti-commu- 
nist liberals set up a committee which 
they named “Americans for Intellec- 
tual Freedom” to counter the propa- 
ganda that would come from the @on- 
ference for World Peace. With the 
endorsement of Governor Dewey and 
Secretary of Labor Tobin, they an- 
nounced plans for an anti-communist 
conference. 

Several non-communists who had 


agreed to sponsor the Conference for 
World Peace thinking it would be 
what it claimed it was, suddenly real- 
ized its true nature, and quit. Among 
them were Canada Lee, the Negro 
actor, Rabbi Mordecai M. Kaplan of 
the Jewish Theological seminary, Lisa 
Sergio, the radio commentator, Prof. 
John Gillin of the University of North 
Carolina, and Franklin (Information, 
Please) P. Adams. Said the always 
pungent Adams, “I was a sucker. It 
sounded good, so like a sucker I 
joined.” 

By Friday morning, when the Con- 
ference for World Peace unofficially 
opened with a mass press conference, 
tension was high. Park Ave. was 
jammed with demonstrators, some 
parading, some kneeling in prayer, 
some singing The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, some shouting attacks against 
“communist tyranny.” Inside the Wal- 
dorf, in the 4th-floor Perroquet room, 
150 reporters milled about, sharpening 
questions to hurl at the delegates. 

Prof. Harlow Shapley, Harvard 
astronomer, chairman of the confer- 
ence, was ready for them. The way 
Shapley had arranged things, it would 
be a press conference in name only. 


*Newsweek Bldg., Broadway and 42nd St., New York City, 18. April 4, 1949. 59 
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After he and the foreign delegates had 
recited their prepared speeches, there 
wouldn’t be time for questions. 

In his opening talk Shapley de- 
clared, “This conference has been false- 
ly labeled pro-communist. It is not 
pro-communist. It is completely non- 
political and independent of any po- 
litical group.” He sought to introduce 
the next speaker, Pawel Hoffman of 
Poland, but a reporter shouted a chal- 
lenge: “What do you mean—nonpo- 
litical? Your call for the conference 
included a statement on foreign policy 
that came straight from the platform 
of Henry Wallace’s Progressive party.” 

“All cultural questions have some 
political coloration,” Shapley replied, 
“but we are nonpolitical.” Then he 
added with a smile, “We have been 
infiltrated by Democrats, Republicans, 
Progressives, and communists.” 

“Name a republican.” 

Shapley looked bewildered, attempt- 
ed to ignore the question. Other re- 
porters joined in: “Name a Republi- 
can.” Finally, Shapley said, “Mr. 
Marshall Dimock is a Republican state 
senator from Vermont.” Then he 
quickly introduced Hoffman. 

“Didn’t Mr. Dimock support Wal- 
lace in the last campaign?” a reporter 
asked. 

Shapley was visibly flustered. “I 
don’t know whether Mr. Dimock did 
or not. Anyway, it’s irrelevant. This 
is a peace conference. Let’s keep poli- 
tics out.” 

The rest of the conference followed 
the same pattern, with the reporters 
asking questions and Shapley brushing 


June 


them off. Thus, when Alexander A. 
Fadeyefi, Russian novelist and poet 
and spokesman for the Soviet delega- 
tion, was asked to identify the nations 
and men he considered “enemies of 
peace,” Shapley interjected, “He'll an- 
swer that later.” When Fadeyeff was 
asked, “What happened to all the Rus- 
sian writers who have disappeared?” 
he replied for himself, “I do not intend 
to answer that question.” 


Similarly, when the Yugoslav 
spokesman, Jovan Popovich, a poet, 
was asked about Marshal  Tito’s 


purges, he answered, “I do not intend 
to answer that because it leads away 
from the cause of peace.” 

“How do you feel about the fight 
between Stalin and Tito?” Popovich 
was asked. He replied, “That question 
is not relevant.” 

A reporter shouted, “Whose side are 
you on, Stalin’s or Tito’s?” For several 
moments Popovich stood silent, quiv- 
ering. Then he said, “The question as 
it has been put has no sense.” He sat 
down heavily. Shapley broke in, “Gen- 
tlemen, don’t let’s start the next war 
now.” 

The conference banquet that night 
was equally tumultuous. The grand 
ballroom was jammed. Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich, the world-famous composer 
and a member of the Soviet delegation, 
was clearly the drawing card. 

But all was not well. At the speak- 
ers’ table sat Norman Cousins, editor 
of the Saturday Review of Literature. 
He originally had declined to address 
the conference because of its commu- 
nist connections. Then, at the last 
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moment, he decided that foreign dele- 
gates should hear what the anti-com- 
munist majority of Americans thought. 

A few moments after Cousins had 
seated himself in the ballroom, Shap- 
ley asked him what his subject would 
be. Cousins gave him a copy of the 
speech. Shapley looked at the first 
page, then at the second. His jaw 
dropped. He rushed over to Lillian 
Hellman, the playwright. Then he 
dashed back to Cousins and got an- 
other copy. He and Miss Hellman read 
the speech together, conversing earn- 
estly. 

They discussed it for about 15 min- 
utes. Shapley returned to Cousins. 
“Norman,” he said, “it’s been an aw- 
ful lot of work to start this conference, 
but if this is the speech you want to 
make... 

When Cousins started talking, a 
stunned silence fell on the crowd of 
2,000. The reason for the pickets out- 
side the Waldorf was not that Amer- 
icans oppose peace, he assured the 
foreign delegates. The pickets were 
protesting the auspices under which 
the conference was being held, “a small 
political group,” the Communist party, 
which “owes its primary allegiance not 
to America but to an outside govern- 
ment.” Jeers, boos, and hisses broke 
out all over the ballroom. 

“T ask you to believe that this group 
is without standing and without honor 
in its own country,” Cousins declared. 
A chorus of jeers, boos, and hisses an- 
swered him again. 

At the speakers’ table, Shostakovich 
jabbered excitedly in Russian to his 





colleagues. He was mystified by the 
booing. Soviet audiences don’t dare boo 
Soviet speakers: in all his life he had 
never heard it done before. 

“Americans want peace—but not 
peace at any price,” Cousins continued, 
In the rear of the ballroom a girl 
smashed a plate in rage. 

After Cousins had finished, Miss 
Hellman rose. “I recommend, Mr. 
Cousins,” she said tartly, “that when 
you are invited out to dinner, you wait 
until you get home before you talk 
about your hosts.” 

Saturday and Sunday were devoted 
to panel sessions at which writers, ar- 
tists, musicians, newspapermen, scien- 
tists, and professors discussed the rela- 
tion of world politics to their work. 
Almost every speech attacked Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Thus, when Shosta- 
kovich spoke at the fine-arts panel, 
music was his major theme, but the 
minor one was: “The new aspirants 
to world domination, now engaged in 
resurrecting the theory and practice of 
fascism, are feverishly arming them- 
selves. With special ardor, they are 
perfecting new kinds of weapons for 
mass destruction of peoples and cities.” 

The panels were merely the warm- 
up for the plenary session late Sunday 
in the grand ballroom and the climac- 
tic mass rally at Madison Square Gar- 
den. There all pretense of concern with 
culture and science was dropped. At 
the plenary session, the speaker who 
drew the greatest applause was Fade- 
yeff, who called the Atlantic Pact “an 
attempted attack on the national sov- 
ereignty of peoples.” The audience 
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cheered wildly when, in answer to 
Prof. Frederick L. Schuman, Williams 
College political scientist, who had 
contended that Russia must share the 
blame with the U.S. for the current 
drift toward war, Fadeyeff declared, 
“Professor Schuman is mistaken. 


You can't plow a field by turn- 
ing it over in your mind, 


Their marriage was prayed to 
order. Mrs. Mary E. Jackson 


Grumbling like a_ receding 
thunder shower. Andrew Klarmann 


Pigeons walking up and down 
the roof with their hands behind 
their backs. jean Cocteau 


A blind man questioning the 
ground with his cane. 
Bernard LeGault 


When she laughs, so much has 
a good time. H. E. Reece 


He shook the boy till his 
freckles rattled. O. Henry 


As persistent as the tongue 
seeking a missing tooth. 
E. J. Cather 


Nuns skimming across . the 
earth like wind-blown umbrellas. 
Pamela Hansford Johnson 
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[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 


There are no elements in our country 
which desire war.” 

Peace was a fighting word. Every- 
one was for it, just as everyone was 
against man-eating sharks. The trou- 
ble was that it didn’t mean the same 
thing in Russian that it did in English. 


The ship’s funnels scribbled a 
charcoal line along the sky. 
Michael McLaverty 


Polka: dancing in Morse code. 


Dust flecks crowding up an | 
escalator of sunlight. J. F. Powers | 
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Tulips marching down 
curve of the walk. 
Mrs. William: A. Shaffer, Jr. 


The lilacs bobbed together like 
a meeting of drum majors. 
Percy Keller 


the 


Black-purple tulips like onyx 
inkwells. Martha Ostenso 


Buds slipping out on tiptoe. | 
Martha Ostenso | 


Leisurely as a bee in a honey- 
suckle. Ted Lucas 


Apple trees putting on a dress 
rehearsal. Daniel A. Lord 
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Prima donna 


Sea-Lion 


By 
HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


T last notes of The 
Star-Spangled Banner 


died away. With the poise 
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pinniped 


LYCUS 


Condensed from Travel* 


seals,” as they are called in 
the circus, come from the 
coast of southern California 





of a prima donna, the svelte 

brown sea lion bowed gracefully and 
nodded to her fellow troupers to go 
on with the show. An amazing series 
of stunts followed. One of the preco- 
cious pinnipeds balanced a glass of wa- 
ter on his nose while rolling over; 
another walked the tightrope; a third 
rode a tricycle across the stage to catch 
a ball tossed by his trainer; while the 
remaining actors applauded with their 
front flippers. 

The finesse with which sea lions do 
their stunts makes you think that their 
tricks are natural. In reality, it takes 
several hours of training a day, six 
days a week,’month after month, to 
teach a sea lion to balance a ball. To 
get one to memorize and play a tune 
requires a year. But once he learns a 
trick, the sea lion never forgets; and 
after he gets into the ‘routine of train- 
ing he can learn an average of one 
trick a week. Strange as it may sound, 
a well-developed appetite is essential 
in the education of.a trained seal, for 
many of the animals die before they 
learn to eat the dead-fish diet of civili- 
zation. 

Most of the sea lions, or “trained 
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around Santa Catalina is- 
land. Weight is important. A sea lion 
that is too pudgy is clumsy; one that 
is too small does not make an impres- 
sive actor. Two hundred pounds is 
considered ideal, although some sea 
lions have won fame in spite of peanut 
size. Sharkey, called by many the most 
brilliant sea-lion performer in show 
business, weighed but 40 pounds when 
he began his career. 

A runt from the California coast, 
Sharkey was such a poor specimen 
that his trainer, Mark Huling, consid- 
ered him hopeless. But Sharkey re- 
fused to be ignored. He kept acting 
on his own until Huling decided to 
try him out. 

In a few months Sharkey had mas- 
tered all the standard stunts and had 
Huling working overtime thinking up 
new routines. He often learns in one 
lesson a trick which ordinarily takes 
weeks of training. Touted as “the 
world’s greatest seal,” he has per- 
formed for presidents, played for the 
White House press corps, acted with 
celebrities of stage and screen (never 
missing a cue), and broadcast over the 
radio. He can imitate MGM’s lion, a 
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nagging wife,’ and an airplane in a 
tailspin. 

Perhaps the chief secret of Sharkey’s 
success is his desire to please. Huling 
says that he does not dare laugh when 
Sharkey makes a mistake, no matter 
how funny; if he does, the actor will 
immediately repeat the mistake, just 
to please him! 

bactising sea lions for circuses, side- 
shows, and zoos has become a highly 
specialized business. Not so in the old 
days, however, when the animals were 
simply clubbed and stunned, and then 
tossed into a tank of water. So many 
animals died that Capt. George Mc- 
Guire, one of the early seal catchers, 
made up his mind to capture them in 
a more humane way. The result was 
the net-and-box trap. A three-mesh net, 
camouflaged like kelp, is placed in the 
water where seals are plentiful. Shots 
are fired overhead; they jump through 
the wide meshes, hit the small net, 
and dive. When they surface for air, 
“sealpunchers” lasso them and place 
them in floating cages, which are load- 
ed in boats and taken to shore. There 
they are placed in specially designed 
compartments covered with wire so 
that they can see the sights and won’t 
become lonesome as they travel to zoos 
and circuses in all parts of the world. 

Captain McGuire, who has been in 
the business more than 45 years, off- 
cially retired last year at the age of 94. 
He turned the business over to his 
nephew, George M. Howe, who grew 
up in the trade. The business continues 
under the name of George M. Mc- 
Guire. 
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Training sea lions has also become 
a specialized art. In Kingston, N. Y,, 
there is a “college” devoted to sea-lion 
education. Mark Huling, who runs it, 
has been training seals for 40 years. 
His school offers eloquent proof that 
education pays. A beginner worth 
slightly more than $100 upon entrance 
may sell for several thousand upon 
graduation. 

This institution of higher learning 
for seals has individual dormitories, 
each with private bath. The main class- 
room is a large swimming board and 
an array of balls, rings, and other ap- 
paratus. There is room for an audience, 
so that actors may get used to perform- 
ing before crowds. As in any college, 
courses run from’ simple orientation 
courses for beginners (who enter Seal 
college at ages 5 to 15) to complicated 
refresher courses for postgraduate stu- 
dents who return from the road to 
“brush up” or to learn new tricks. 

Less widely known is a_ school 
opened this year at the Marineland of 
the Pacific in Hermosa Beach, Calif, 
and operated by Homer F. Snow, who 
also supplies sea lions to trainers. He 
shows at the Fleishhacker zoo in San 
Francisco. At this school visitors can 
see every phase of a sea lion’s educa- 
tion. They can watch untaught kinder- 
gartners, grade-school pupils just 
learning to come up on an island to 
eat, junior-high-school pupils obeying 
simple commands, and college-grade 
seals training for brilliant careers as 
troupers and actors. 

Some sea lions learn much faster 
than others. At Seal college classes are 
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held twice a day, morning and after- 
noon. Discipline, though strict, is based 
on kindness. Since seals are sensitive, 
and a few cross words may upset them 
for days, the first task of instructors 
is to teach their pupils to love them. 
Students are never punished. If they 
fail in an assignment they simply do 
not get any extra fish—a catastrophe 
to any seal! 

The trainer usually carries a sack 
of mackerel with him so that he can 
reward pupils for good work. Sea lions 
soon learn to expect fish only when 
performances are O.K. In a day a 
“good” student will eat several pounds 
of fish snacks in addition to his regu- 
lar meals. 

Although a nice mackerel probably 
appeals more to the seal, trainers also 
use psychology. Sea lions love to act, 
and they respond to applause exactly 
like human actors. They go even far- 
ther, they applaud themselves, flapping 
their flippers together. However, spon- 
taneous as it looks, their clapping is 
not natural. It must be carefully taught. 
It is usually done by tickling the sea 
lion’s stomach. Being ticklish, he re- 
sponds by clapping his flippers to- 
gether. When he is given a fish for 
this bit of business he is only too glad 
to repeat. At last the tickling can be 
omitted, since the sea lion will clap for 
the fish as well as for the sheer joy 
of attracting attention. 

It is amazing that a creature having 
neither hands nor feet can become such 
a good actor. All the sea lion has to 
perform with are his nose and four 
flippers. The flippers are just right for 


swimming, but they make the sea lion 
awkward on land, where he is forced 
to roll and flop like a hobbled horse. 
Even so, a sea lion can run for a few 
feet almost as fast as a dog, and he can 
clamber up rocky banks with great 
speed. 

The sea lion is a superb swimmer; 
he has been clocked at 80 miles an 
hour. He can dive 30 or 40 feet with 
ease, stay under for 15 minutes, and 
glide through water like a bird through 
air. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, a baby 
sea lion is as helpless in water as a 
human baby. For the first few weeks, 
he must remain on the rookery where 
he was born. This is usually on a 
rocky island far from human dwell- 
ings, with plenty of tidal pools that 
make excellent bathinettes for the 
baby’s first experience with water. 
When the baby. is six weeks old, his 
mother gets him into deeper water, 
usually on a protected strip of beach, 
where she begins his swimming les- 
sons. Often he must be pushed into 
the water. His mother holds him up 
while he tries his flippers. 

Biologically, sea lions are an intérest- 
ing link between the land mammals 
which spend all their time on land, and 
the sea mammals, like whales, which 
are especially adapted for life in the 
water. 

Although there are several varieties 
of sea lions, the two most common are 
the California and the Steller. The 
most obvious difference is size, the 
Steller being much the larger. A Steller 
bull when full grown will weigh from 
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1500 to 2000 pounds, while a California 
bull weighs only 600 to 800. The cows 
of both species are smaller than bulls. 

There is also a difference in color, 
the Steller being lighter, almost gray 
when wet, while the California are 
dark brown, almost black, when wet, 
and yellow-brown when dry. Although 
the two species overlap in their range, 
the Steller seems to prefer the northern 
reaches of the Pacific. The California 
is a southern species, frequenting the 
coastal waters from Point Conception 
south to central Mexico. 

Although sea lions are not the com- 
mon sight they were 50 years ago on 
the Pacific coast, tourists may still see 
them at various points along the Cal- 
ifornia-Oregon coast, where they loll 
in the sun, play in the water, or roar 
in caves on the islands or along the 
shore. 

A few Californias may be seen along 
the coast of Southern California, but 
the best known rookery is that on 
Santa Catalina island, just off the Los 
Angeles coast. The farthest north that 


California sea lions appear in big num- 
bers is at Bird rock, just south of Mon- 
terey, There the northern and southern 
species meet, and tourists can see both, 
as well as the thousands of birds that 
nest there. Near Bird rock and at var- 
ious other points along the coast high- 
way large binoculars have been set up. 

Although present laws prohibit the 
indiscriminate killing of sea lions, fish- 
ermen may kill those that endanger 
their fishing. Permits are also granted 
to kill the animals for commercial use 
in dog food and fox food. 

Thousands of sea lions are scattered 
along the Pacific coast. The last census, 
taken in 1946 by the California Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game, showed 12,506 
of the animals. This is a small number 
compared with the 150,000 estimated 
in 1900. Authorities warn that the sea 
lion will be extinct within the next 
generation unless it is more carefully 
protected. 

The danger of extinction is real, be- 
cause the animals multiply very slowly 
and cannot be raised in captivity. 
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Opposites Attract 


: the arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty, the communist boss, Matyas Rakosi, 
was congratulating his stooge, Arpad Szakasits, for a great turnout of people at 
a communist rally. “It was easy,” Szakasits replied. “I passed out word that I 
would make a speech of resignation. That brought out 20,000 people. Then I said 
that you would announce your resignation. That brought out 40,000 more. And 
I finally got the word around that Cardinal Mindszenty would speak, and that 


brought out 200,000 more.” 


Ave Maria (22 Jan. ’49). 














All people as persons 


Springfield 


Where Prejudice Dies 


By C. J. PAPARA 


Condensed from the Victorian* 


|PRINGFIELD, Mass., has a plan to rid 

itself of bigotry. It starts teaching 

its school-age children to live de- 

mocracy, to think of each other as 

persons, not as “Wops,” “Bohunks,” 
“Kikes.” 

The Springfield plan began in 1939, 
when John Granrud, now with the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, launched it. He was then the 
superintendent of schools and an ideal- 
ist; but he turned into a hard-headed 
realist when he faced the fact that 
every group has its quota who are not 
true followers of democracy. 

He began with his own circle by 
announcing that bigotry would kill a 
teacher’s chances of promotion and 
holding a job. Next, he assured teach- 
ers that their futures were limited only 
by ability. Granrud persuaded the 
school board to set up high standards 
of employment; to rule that use of 
political or social pressure to get a 
teaching job would mean no job. 

Springfield is dominantly white and 
Protestant. Until Granrud swung into 
action, it had demanded that its teach- 
ers be white and Protestant. But the 
school leader boldly undertook to bal- 


ance teachers by hiring the same per- 
centage of Catholic, Negro, and Jewish 
teachers as there were students of those 
races and creeds. 

The first Negro teacher hired was 
Miss Rebecca Johnson. In the Bucking- 
ham school was a situation that would, 
anywhere else, be called the Negro 
problem, but in Springfield, it was an 
American problem. It flourished be- 
cause segregation in the schools made 
unhappy children. Miss Johnson start- 
ed teaching there and the discipline 
problem vanished. Negro pupils felt 
proud to have one of their own race 
in authority and tried hard to set good 
examples for other students. 

Miss Johnson was eventually made 
assistant principal in an all-white jun- 
ior high school, where the pupils loved 
her. Parents visiting the school were 
usually surprised to find she was col- 
ored. One woman said her son spoke 
of his teacher often but never once 
mentioned that she was colored. 

“That,” says Clarence I. Chatto, 
principal at one of the high schools, “‘is 
because children accept people as per- 
sons and like them for what they are, 
not as members of a race and creed. 
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They see only their abilities and per- 
sonalities. The trouble starts when chil- 
dren meet with the adult world. The 
hardest problem is to prevent parents 
from passing along their narrow hates 
to their children.” 

Springfield’s war on hate was also 
focused on parents. The school system 
runs an employment bureau for its 
graduates, and employers now rely. on 
it to hill vacancies. 

At first, many employers would open 
with: “This Miss Blank you’re send- 
ing, she isn’t Jewish, is she? Or color- 
ed?” 

“We don’t have that information,” 
“We 


have only her qualifications; our rec- 


the school service would reply. 


ords show she would be an excellent 
person for the position you want fill- 
ed.” 

In recent years, few employers have 
asked about race. When they need a 
clerk or worker, they let the school- 
employment service send one, without 
question. That is a big victory for the 
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‘originator of the Springfield plan. 
Springfield also operates a talent 
service. They furnish speakers, and 
many types of entertainment. The 
service persuaded a Negro doctor, one 
of the city’s most intelligent residents, 
to join the speakers’ roster as an expert 
on rheumatic fever. Mothers’ groups, 
interested in the fever because of their 
children, asked for a speaker, and the 
Negro was sent. The women looked 
on him with new respect, as a person, 
The service feels that if he had been 
sent to harangue them on the Negro 
problem, it would have stressed differ- 
ences that people feel exist. But his 
lectures on rheumatic 
that ability, intelligence, and charm 
have nothing to do with a man’s race. 
Springfield is determined to produce 


fever showed 


a citizenship free from the prejudices 
that so firmly grip most American 
communities. It is showing the way. 
The hope of America is that other com- 
munities will, without delay, do the 


Same, 





From the Pediculous to the Sublime 


5 = new Pope, St. Pius V, wore next to his skin, as a penance, a garment of a 
very rough sackcloth, known as horsecloth. Her nuns asked Mother Teresa, 
founder of the Discalced Carmelites, if they could do the same. After trying it 
herself, she gave permission. 

All went well until the weather grew warm. Horsecloth, it turned out, 
was a favorite habitation of lice. And a lice-infected household devoted to mental 
prayer and contemplation is a contradiction in terms. Finally the situation 
became so intolerable that one night in the chapel after Matins the nuns formed 
a procession, singing hymns and psalms for deliverance. 

Not only did the lice disappear, but from that time to this the Discalced 
Carmelite convents have been free from all manner of pedicular intrusion. 

From Saint Teresa of Avila. By William Thomas Walsh (1946: Bruce). 
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A Spaniard in 
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By 


E. G. peECAUX 


J\HERE are occasions when an 
) observer in a country sees 

. in relatively obscure events things 
of wide significance. 

On Nov. 25, 1948, General Franco 
rose early. By 9 a.m. he was in Toledo; 
his powerful car had devoured the 50 
miles from the Pardo to the former 
capital of Spain in minutes. Shortly 
afterwards the stocky figure, a gold- 
laced cap shading his semitic features, 
stood on the balcony of the town hall. 
He had just turned the tap of the city’s 
new water supply. 

This done, the Caudillo made a 
speech to the townsfolk. 

“My Lord Mayor, Toledans all: my 
first words to you must be of gratitude 
and recognition for your enthusiasm. 
The act we celebrate today, the inaugu- 
ration of a water supply for Toledo, 
isa symbol on the road of Spanish re- 
covery. Toledo has been waiting more 
than 1,000 years for the water which 
neither the greatest efforts of the 
Romans nor later generations could 
bring.” 

The Caudillo went on to recount the 
achievements of new Spain. Were this 
régime to disappear tomorrow, he said, 
it would survive in the numerous 
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Condensed from 
The Nineteenth 
Century and After* 


works set afoot during ten years 
of unparalleled activity. No pe- 
riod in Spanish history has been more 
fruitful in this respect. 

Here the crowd burst into loud 
cheers. “With thee until death,” shout- 
ed one enthusiast. “Franco for ever, 
God save him,” shouted another. 

“It is necessary,” continued the Cau- 
dillo, “that we should care for and pre- 
serve what has been achieved by so 
much sacrifice and effort and that we 
should make our recognition of its 
value. The universe is passing through 
the greatest political crisis known. A 
world disappears. An ancient concep- 
tion of life is giving way to a new con- 
ception of life. Spain is in the front 
rank in social works. The object of 
our crusade was not merely negative: 
to destroy those who were destroying 
us. We were bent also on reconstruc- 
tion. We did not come to overturn one 
party to the profit of another. We de- 
sire that all should participate in the 
fruits of victory; that Spain may tri- 
umph in a new conception of life de- 
fined by the empire of spiritual and 
social values. There can be no choice. 
We follow on the road blazed by the 
Catholic Church: a path leading to 
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the infinite in desire and thirst of social 
justice for all, or we shall find ourselves 
bound to.the chariot wheels of com- 
munism amidst evil and terror.” 


- During the last few years the Cau-_ 


dillo has come out of his shell. Events 
center more on his person. He comes 
forth often to defend his work as re- 
builder of Spain. Thus the speech at 
Toledo calls the work started in 1929 
well on the way to success. It is the 
latest of a series in which, departing 
from former reserve, the Caudillo has 
become publicist. Franco is facing the 
music. 

There are two periods in his career. 
As a military commander, the general 
already has his place in history. His 
early campaigns in Africa, his thirty 
months’ supreme command during the 
civil war are matters upon which a 
reputation stands or falls. 

But as a politician he is still in full 
career. He keeps his own council and 
plays a long hand. Prudence is stamped 
over all his conduct, prudence com- 
bined with the silent astuteness of a 
son of Galicia. The combination does 
not gain friends, but it serves his pur- 
pose well. He is persistent, hard and 
ruthless in what he considers Spain’s 
interest. 

After ten long years the trends, right 
and left, still tug at each other below 
the surface; but all the time Franco 
sits on top, the cork in the bottle. He 
has carried Spain out of the chaos of 
civil war forward towards economic 
recovery. Both military success and 
political survival have been won by 
incessant maneuver. But victory and 


June 


survival are not enough; security 
makes more maneuver necessary. For 
the Generalissimo now become Cau- 
dillo (Leader), the war continues. 

Security, political stability are not 
ends in themselves but only means 
to great results. What is the master 
plan? It is, as stated in the Toledo 
speech, to fit Spain into a system where 
spiritual and social values shall be 
supreme. 

Personal government cannot be pro- 
longed indefinitely. General Franco.at 
56 has probably many active years be- 
fore him; time to prepare his “organic 
democracy,” at his own pace. Yet he 
has shown wisdom in_ providing 
against accident by taking the impor- 
tant step of embarking Spain on the 
path of restoration of the monarchy. 
Progress is slow. It might perhaps be 
faster if influences outside Spain were 
not plotting against the régime. What 
has been done tends to justify the gov- 
ernment’s claims. By submitting the 
Law of Succession to a referendum, 
which accepted it, and swearing in in 
February, 1948, a council of regency 
for the monarchy, General Franco has 
transformed Spain into a sort of mon- 
archy without a king. 

When will a restoration take place 
and who will be restored? These burn- 
ing questions remain unanswered. 
General Franco goes his own way, 
maintaining firm control. Every week; 
every month gained without agitation 
is so much to the good for the essential 
work of economic reconstruction. 

Time counts for the general and not 
only on the material side. A continu 
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ous trickle of exiles return not only 
from France but frém the Philippines 
and the Americas. Time wears down 
resistance; it produces reflection among 
political adversaries; it ends by draw- 
ing together feuding elements. The 
most important sign in this connection 
is the recent agreement between Don 
Juan and General Franco. Prince Juan- 
Carlos now goes to the Madrid high 
school. The prince, a bright lad in his 
teens, lives on the estate of a noble- 
man adjoining the Pardo Palace park, 
and motors into Madrid for his studies. 
On Sundays, shooting parties are ar- 
ranged for him. Once more, a Bourbon 
prince hunts the red-legged partridge 
in the Guadarrama foothills. The fact 
that the prince is here, carefully guard- 
ed by the police of the régime, is in 
the silent tradition of the general’s best 
work. 

Yet again one notices the cautious 
approach, the careful provision against 
accident. In the Law of Regency one 
article specifies that a candidate for the 
throne shall not only be of royal blood, 
but 30 years old. 

Don Juan’s insistence on being a 
constitutional monarch or none at all 
prevented restoration immediately 
after the World War ended. There 
were bitter accusations on all sides. 
The Falangists ‘accused the Monarch- 
ists of being willing to betray the issue 
on which the civil war had been 
fought. The Carlists promptly pro- 
duced a new Pretender willing to 
accept the status quo: an Austrian 
archduke, though they had to bring 
him to Spain and teach him Spanish 


FRANCO STILL LEADS ay, 


for the occasion. He is still at hand in 
Catalonia. The Monarchists hit back, 
not only in Don Juan’s public mani- 
festoes, but in printed leaflets. The 
leaflets, widely circulated, claimed the’ 
greater share in sacrifice during the 
crusade and victory. They accused the 
régime not only of demoralizing the 
country but of trying to buy Don 
Juan’s conscience to boot. 

There are breaks in the Monarchist 
ranks; the Duke of Alba resigned from 
the London embassy to rally to Don 
Juan, but Sefior Goicoechea, a former 
leader of the monarchist minority un- 
der the republic, and other prominent 
monarchists remain firm for General 
Franco. 

Through it all the Caudillo persists 
along the road towards restoration. 

Just now in Madrid the Caudillo is 
having trouble with the Falange. Al- 
lied victory demanded a toning down 
of national-socialist war cries, no long- 
er serviceable even to throw dust in 
the eyes of the Axis. Moreover, it was 
time to scrap isolationism and prepare 
for trade once more with prospective 
customers of Spanish produce. 

The Falange must retire into the 
background. Blue shirts, red caps, and 
shiny top boots become less prominent 
in Madrid. General Franco, now ele- 
vated to the dignity of Caudillo of 
Spain by the Grace of God, appears 
more often in military uniform than 
in Falange garb. 

In the foreign sphere General Fran- 
co is trying to work Spain back into 
the friendship of nations. He found it 
an uphill task from the beginning, but, 
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as he may have foreseen, pressure from 
abroad has helped him, a blessing in 
disguise. Three years ago there was 
more dissension in Spain than today. 
Now the goal is coming into sight, 
Russian foreign policy helping. Today 
communism is not merely a bogey for 
General Franco to hold over the heads 
of Spaniards: it has become one for 
all Europe. 

The vote in UNO on Dec. 7, 1948, 
whereby Spanish was recognized as 
equal with English and French as an 
official language for the Assembly, is 
a prestige success for Spain, if nothing 
more. It brings nearer the day when 
Spain must be admitted to that body. 
The fact that the vote was won despite 
the opposition of the Big Five is note- 
worthy. 

Right now, Spain’s strategic position 
on the map of Europe is another asset. 
America fully realizes the advantage 
of the peace that reigns in the Penin- 
sula under the strong hand at Madrid, 
You may be sure she will do nothing 
to disturb it now that circumstances 
lead her to consider the possibilities 
Spain and Portugal have to offer as 
bases in time of war. 

Spain is not ruled by a band of 
fanatics, as Germany was and Russia 
still is, but by a professional soldier 
with the upbringing of a Christian 
gentleman. He is too Catholic to be 
ever truly totalitarian. The Caudillo’s 
outlook is less dogmatic, his inclina- 
tions more opportunist than Musso- 
lini’s ever were. He is above being a 
mere Fascist in theory; he is a Spaniard 
in practice. 


Obviously General Franco would 
like to reorganize the Falange machine 
to purge it of extreme political signifi- 
cance. But the Spanish administrative 
machine, with the Falange grafted on 
to it, has become swollen and un- 
wieldy, a thicket difficult to prune. 

In addition, Spain is suffering a 
crisis of growth. Intelligent and far- 
reaching plans have been laid for in- 
creasing production, both agricultural 
and industrial, but the plans remain 
hamstrung for lack of raw materials 
and machinery, which can only come 
from abroad. For lack of Marshall aid, 
purchases remain limited. 

A topheavy and in several respects 
corrupt administration, constricted re- 
sources, huge expenditure to maintain 
an army lacking all but token modern 
equipment—such are Franco’s real 
worries. He has built up a remarkable 
social structure, perhaps more com- 
plete on paper than in other countries. 
But pensions and allowances are of 
no use where they are constantly un- 
dermined by inflation that drives down 
purchasing power. These, rather than 
Monarchy or Falangism, are the true 
problems of Spain. 

In a recent speech General Franco 
told a story given him, he said, by a 
missionary from the Far East. Stalin 
is moodily gazing at a map of Europe. 
His eyes wander to Spain. “Ah!” he 
suddenly exclaims, “in that country 
there is a fellow like me, only he does 
just the contrary.” A man who in 
the circumstances, can tell in public 
a story like that is, at least, blessed 
with a saving sense of humor. 
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Religion can be an experience 


Why I Know There Is 


a God 


By FULTON OURSLER 
Condensed from Liberty* 


Mt SEARCH began when my colored 
nurse led me to a gray stone 
chapel at 23rd St. and Guilford Ave. 
in Baltimore. Welcoming me, a Sun- 
day-school teacher explained that I 
was in God’s house. 

“Where,” I asked, “is God?” 

“He,” the lady assured me, “‘is every- 
where.” 

But that didn’t change my quest to 
find the reality or nonreality of the 
Creator. It seemed the most important 
matter in life, and today I cannot un- 
derstand how an intelligent person can 
think otherwise. It is one matter on 
which a man has to be sure; every 
decision he makes hinges upon it. 

Some of my friends, who are earnest 
doubters of genuine good will, demand 
to know how anyone can ever prove 
that God exists. One way is by reason. 
That was my first way. Surely, I told 
myself, if logic is a science, then the 
existence of God should be proved or 
disproved scientifically. I knew that 
physicists had often established beyond 
dispute the reality of things which 
could neither be seen nor heard nor 
known by other senses. Has any eye 
ever seen an atom? Yet the survivors 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki know its 
terrible actuality. 





An astronomer discovered a star 
without ever having looked upon it. 
So exact was his knowledge of stellar 
mathematics that he calculated that 
there must be another planet in our 
solar system or else the whole celestial 
circus would fly apart. When larger 
telescopes were built, astronomers did 
actually see that star. So, through the 
mechanism of the intellect, God reveals 
Himself to the logical mind. 

But I preferred firsthand - knowl- 
edge. While it was possible, I told my- 
self, for a man to read a textbook on 
swimming and come to know aquatics 
thoroughly, I would rather plunge in 
a pool and swim. We all enjoy free 
motion, survival in another element. 

That is the second way to know 
God: by personal experience. 

In my search for truth, I had already 
explored many different fields. A study 
of comparative religions over a decade 
of years led me from Buddhism, and 
its western translation called Theoso- 
phy, to Bahaism and Zoroastrianism. 
As a reporter for the Baltimore A mer- 
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ican, 1 had attended annual confer- 
ences of Methodists, diocesan meetings 
of Episcopalians, conventions of Bap- 
tists, synods of Presbyterians; and for 
three months I covered evangelistic 
meetings of Billy Sunday. I was 
drenched with doctrine. I had even 
waited for specters in darkroom se- 
ances of spiritualist mediums. Out of 
all this I emerged, at the age of 30, 
a self-styled agnostic. In those days I 
considered myself a liberal person, 
emancipated from superstition, al- 
though still genially loyal to ethical 
values—when they did not interfere 
too much with what I wanted to do. 

I declared that I believed in live and 
let live. Circumstances, I felt, altered 
all cases. There were no absolutes. No 
more right or wrong. And, for me, no 
authority and no revelation, Certainly 
no supernaturalism. 

Such tolerance and emancipation 
and what I considered common sense 
and good will, should have brought 
me happiness, but did not. Nor did 
they bring happiness to anyone I knew. 
Most of my friends felt as I did. We 
all had a great deal of amusement, too, 
but somehow our hilarities left us dis- 
spirited. No pleasure was ever perma- 
nently satisfying. Instead, we all had 
an inner restlessness of disappointment 
and discontent. 

This inner sulkiness and depression 
had nothing to do with material suc- 
cess. Among my friends were some 
who had fame and money. When they 
got what they wanted, they didn’t 
want it. They haunted doctors and 
psychiatrists and yogis, without re- 


June 


ward. The world in which they lived 
was a world of self-pity, self-justifica- 
tion, envy, jealousies, greeds, fears, re- 
sentments, grudges, and hatreds. They 
were all trying to escape from them- 
selves. 

Today there are 8 million American 
men and women with similar ideas 
are under mental care. There 
will be, psychiatrists tell us, 10 million 
more in a year or so, people who find 
the burden of life too much for them. 
The brain rebels and seeks escape in 
insane fantasies. 

The true story of the refugee at 
Lourdes, a famous liberal writer who, 
with his wife, had slipped through 
the nazi frontier, worked their way 
southward from Germany through 
France, the Gestapo at their heels, 
helped me. Capture meant the concen- 
tration camp or worse for them. Their 
hope was to cross the border and sail 
for the United States, but Spanish off- 
cials barred their way. Bribes and en- 
treaty alike failed; they were turned 
back and had to find a lodging in 
Lourdes. On his first night in the little 
town in the Pyrenees, the fugitive 
writer stood in front of the famous 
shrine and made an infidel’s prayer, 
a cry from the heart. 

“T do not believe,” he said in effect, 
“and I must be honest and say so. But 
my danger is great and in my ex- 
tremity, on the chance that God might, 
after all, be real, I ask for help. See 
us safely across the barrier, and I prom- 
ise that when I get to the U.S., I will 
write the story of this place for all the 
world to read.” 
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Having finished his prayer, he re- 
turned to his hotel. Never, he told me 
later, had he known a calm so deep; 
it was a pure peace reaching him; he 
had touched something beyond the 
prison of the five senses. 

Strange as it sounds, Franz Werfel 
and his wife got through within the 
week. The first thing he did, once safe 
in our land, was to write The Song 
of Bernadette. No finer tribute to faith 
ever was penned. Inf the terror of his 
plight he came to know God and never 
lost the sense of His presence. 

Something like that happened to 
me. It was nothing so spectacular as 
a flight from Hitler’s agents, but with- 
in my sphere I, too, felt surrounded 
and in danger. My agnostic self-reli- 
ance was no longer helpful when real 
trouble came. Those nearest and dear- 
est to me were in trouble with me; I 
really needed God’s help. Yet even 
then, I could not, as an intelligent man, 
command myself to believe or pretend 
to obey; for a man is a fool who tries 
to deceive either God or himself. The 
most that I could say was that I wished 
I could believe. And that was enough! 

The principle is illustrated by the 
Holman Hunt painting of Christ, a 
lantern in His hand, standing at a 
3ehold, I stand at the 
door and knock!” A critic twitted the 
artist about a mistake in the picture: 
there was no handle on the door. 
“There can be no handle on the out- 
side,” Hunt replied. “The door can 
be opened only by the householder 
from within; only thus can the Master 
come in,” 


closed door: “ 


On a blustery day with dark clouds 
lowering, I turned suddenly into the 
cathedral on Fifth Ave. and asked for 
the gift of faith. In the Lady chapel, 
I took one more vital step. 

“In ten minutes or less I may change 
my mind,” I prayed, “I may scoff at 
all this and love error again. Pay no 
attention to me then. For this little 
time I am in my right mind and heart. 
This is my best—take it and forget the 
rest, and, if You are really there, help 
me.” 

Merely for the records, and not to 
prove anything whatever, let me add 
that as Werfel was brought safely to 
the U.S., so my perplexities were most 
remarkably and swiftly disposed of. 
Only chance would explain it to the 
unbelieving, because no human agency 
could have contrived the events. The 
complication dissolved itself by the on- 
coming of a troop of beautiful coinci- 
dences—presently I no longer had a 
serious problem. 

In that, [ was most fortunate. It 
might easily have been otherwise. Yet 
do not mistake me; even so, as I know 
now, my petition would have been 
heard. Millions of prayers go up every 
instant and every one is answered, but 
sometimes the answer is a refusal. The 
old Greeks had a saying that when 
the gods were angry with a man, they 
granted his prayers. A little boy im- 
plores his father for a bicycle. There 
is nothing inherently wrong in such 
a request. But if the neighborhood is 
dangerous because of the traffic, the 
wise father has to refuse. It is hard for 
the child to accept that. In perfect trust, 
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we learn to say “Thy will be done,” 
knowing that whatever answer comes 
is best. 

But for me the real knowing of God 
was just beginning on that cathedral 
day. Soon [ learned that only inci- 
dentally is prayer an asking for help. 
One should have to ask favors of God 
no oftener than a sensible child asks 
favors of his father on earth. Prayer 
is not a slot machine into which you 
drop a request and a boon falls out 
of the bottom. We do pray for help, 
but oftener we pray for help for others, 
and even oftener we pray our thanks 
for blessings already received; above 
everything else, we pray daily in sheer 
felicity, in communion, in close con- 
tact with the Father, asking nothing 
whatever but the joy of knowing Him. 

It is through prayer that we know 
there is a God, through prayer-that 
we come to know Him as Father and 
friend. 

Now it is precisely here the intel- 
lectuals turn away in scorn. I can never 
figure out why. Why, in the name of 
God, don’t they pray? Just to test it. 
Why don’t they find out by personal 
experience? The materialist will de- 
ride prayer as a superstitious practice, 
a psychological hoax, a self-hypnosis, 
an illogical conception, a childish folly; 
but he will not put it to the test. Tell 
him that prayer is the straight way to 
God, and he will reject that way. 
“Bring Him on, face to face with me,” 
he demands. “Nothing else will do.” 

Sut once a man can lift from his 
soul old Adam’s curse of pride, once 
he finds the humility to ask himself, 


“Where was I when Thou laidst the 
foundations of the world?”—once he 
can, with the perfect trust of a child, 
reach out to the invisible Father, then 
comes grace abounding and a man 
knows God most intimately, nearer 
than breathing, closer than hands and 
feet. 

God meant it when He said that 
He was jealous and would have no 
others before Him. He wants you— 
all of you. If you have opened the 
door, He will come in and promptly 
take possession. And just as promptly 
you find yourself plagued with a vague 
unease that comes with a sense of 
peace. Your daily life becomes a whole 
series of paradoxes. Possessed of a new 
feeling of profound tranquility, never- 
theless you want to be active. Your 
instincts will no longer be satisfied 
merely with sending checks to worthy 
charities; you will be ashamed thus to 
buy yourself off. As we come to know 
God, the urge to serve Him personally 
becomes overpowering. We must feed 
the hungry, visit the sick, comfort the 
widow and orphan, clothe the naked, 
shelter the shelterless, under our own 
roof, with our bare hands. 

If a man would find God, let him 
first humbly ask for the chance to 
believe, and meanwhile let him go 
personally and not by delegate to his 
less fortunate brothers and_ sisters, 
helping the needy of body and soul. 
He will find what he seeks, for when 
a man can leave himself and enter the 
lives of others, he leaves his own heart 
open so that Ged may enter and dwell 
with him. 
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| He Saves Soils and Souls 





By C. W. GEE 


Condensed from Hoard’s Dairyman* 


gissourrs hilltop priest, Msgr. 
\| George J. Hildner, V.F., has re- 

‘ vitalized agriculture in two parts 
of his state. He is a jovial person, top- 
ping the scales at a good 200 pounds, 
active, and physically fit for a man of 
66. His country church is 40 miles 
southwest of St. Louis. 

He began developing into an agri- 
cultural leader when he took his first 
country pastorate at Claryville, Mo., 
with a mission at Lithium. 

He knew very little about farming 
when he arrived at Claryville, a low- 
land hamlet of 100 on the bank of the 
Mississippi. But he felt that a priest 
should be familiar with the everyday 
problems of his people. He began sub- 
scribing to farm magazines and study- 
ing the latest farming methods. 

Soon he was farming himself. He 
bought an improved strain of Barred 
Rock chickens. He won blue ribbons 
at county fairs and sold hatching eggs 
at fancy prices through Missouri and 
Kansas. 

In 1921 the Mississippi, swollen to 
flood stage, broke out of its banks. It 


flooded the entire valley. In hip boots 
and oilskins, Father Hildner stood in 
the general store at Claryville, knee 
deep in water, telephoning for help. 
There was nothing to distinguish the 
priest from other mud-stained, ex- 
hausted men who labored through the 
night saving people and their posses- 
sions. 

Then Father Hildner made the deci- 
sion that changed the course of agri- 
culture in the Bois Brule valley of 
Perry county, Missouri. He launched 
a crusade for a levee system which 
would hold back the Mississippi from 
his parish, and prevent yearly crop 
losses. 

Father Hildner fired telegrams at 
his congressman. The country people 
lined up solidly behind him. Time 
passed and to the plains of Claryville 
came a brand new $3-million levee 
system which now holds the river. 
Farmers of his parish had to raise 
$450,000 to match federal funds, but 
the priest was not stymied by such a 
detail. He organized three public auc- 
tions, then invited representatives from 


*Fort Atkinson, Wis. April 10, 1949. 77 
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40 midwestern bond houses. The 
women of his parish stuffed them with 
fried chicken. The bonds sold above 
par and left a good surplus. 

In 1934 Father Hildner was ap- 
pointed to the century-old parish 
where he lives today, the St. John’s 
Gildehaus church near Villa Ridge, 
Franklin county, Missouri. 

More than 100 years before, when 
the Jesuit Fathers had moved into the 
parish, they found the early settlers 
cultivating hillsides as well as the fer- 
tile valleys. When Father Hildner 
arrived, he found that the soil of not 
only his parish but Franklin county 
as a whole had slid downhill. The peo- 
ple were thrifty and industrious, but 
years of wresting a subsistence from 
their eroded fields had discouraged 
many. 

From his hilltop, Father Hildner 
looked out over his parish. In his 
mind’s eye he saw the eroded fields 
protected by terraces. and lush grass 
and legume pastures. He envisioned 
rich dairy farms. 

For years he had been active in 
farm-bureau affairs; he had leaned 
heavily on the Missouri extension serv- 
ice. Now he sought another ally. The 
newly established U.S. Soil Conserva- 
tion service was opening demonstra- 
tion areas, where farmers could see 
practical farming methods control ero- 
sion. 

Father Hildner’s campaign bore 
fruit. The U.S. Soil Conservation 
service established a demonstration 
area in Franklin county. Now the 
farmers of his parish could learn about 
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contour farming, terracing, grass- 
legume rotations, and other measures 
of erosion control. The 33-acre church 
property became a demonstrational 
church farm, the only one of its kind 
in the U.S. The fine terracing system 
which was constructed on it controls 
excessive run-off and soil loss today. 

Farmers throughout the parish took 
to the new idea, and turned to dairy- 
ing. But a dairy farmer needs elec- 
tricity. Again Father Hildner went 
into action. Power lines ran through 
St. John’s Gildehaus parish to near-by 
Washington, Mo., but no service was 
available to farmers. 

Father Hildner journeyed to the 
home offices of the power company 
and spoke to them in tones of firm 
persuasion. Soon linemen were at 
work, and electricity came to Gilde- 
haus. 

Here and there purebred cattle be- 
gan to dot the green hillsides. The 
country priest was busy. He brought 
in speakers to give his flock the latest 
advice on good livestock and dairying. 
He held meetings and showed them 
educational movies on soil conserva- 
tion. 

As milk flow increased, Father Hild- 
ner organized a cooperative unit of 
Sanitary Milk Producers and began 
looking for a dependable quality mar- 
ket. He found one in St. Louis. Today 
Franklin county leads all Missouri in 
inspected milk production and is 
fourth high in the entire St. Louis 
milk shed, which covers approximately 
70 counties in Missouri and Illinois. 

Not content with helping organize 
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a local soils district in Franklin county, 
Father Hildner was a leader in organ- 
izing the State Association of Soils 
Districts. He has served as chairman 
of the Franklin district since its or- 
ganization and is an officer in the state 
association. In 1942 he was awarded 
the first Master Conservationist med- 
al ever given by the Missouri Con- 
servation commission. 

But these were only local recogni- 
tions. He pioneered the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life conference 25 years ago 
and was its first treasurer. He has 
spoken before farm and conservation 
groups throughout the U.S. Only last 
November he received the Distinguish- 
ed Service award for 25 years’ work 
in the National Catholic Rural Life 
conference. 

At 66, Missouri’s country priest is 
still going strong, still in demand for 
more speaking engagements than his 
hours can fill. He still faces his audi- 
ence as priest and agriculturalist, and 


tells them, “A gully on g once fertile 
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field is a stab in the heart of Mother 
Earth. Do not ferget, the desert lands 
of Iran and Iraq lie where Paradise 
was. If Hannibal and Caesar had been 
soil conservationists instead of swords- 
men, the deserts of North Africa might 
still be a garden. 

“God put the handwriting on the 
wall of America with the dust bowl 
of the early 30’s. When the dust of 
Kansas and Colorado began settling on 
the shop windows of New York and 
ships at sea, America woke up and the 
first soil-conservation district came into 
existence. Today our farmers have 
organized and are managing the af- 
fairs of 2,000 soil-conservation districts. 

“In rural America soil conservation 
and soul conservation complement one 
another. Hungry and _ debt-ridden 
farmers cannot support religion. 

The prosperous dairy farmers of St. 
John’s Gildehaus parish survey with 
pride their fine country church and 
school, all paid for. They are inclined 
to agree with their priest’s philosophy. 





Symbol 


cA srvvy of the symbol just above this paragraph (it also appears on other 
pages of this issue) should reveal these facts to you. What appears to be a cross 
is actually two Greek letters, Chi and Rho. The English equivalent would be 
Chr, tor Christ. The stems of wheat are for the Holy Eucharist, and the dove 
is for peace. Thus the drawing says: Christ continues His Sacrifice of the Cross 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass, and Christians who participate in it and receive 
the Holy Eucharist receive also the peace of Christ. It is appropriate for June 
because the feast of Corpus Christi falls on June 16. 








choolboy’s Lament 


Excerpt from a book* 





In November we said of The Seven 
Storey Mountain that it “might well 
turn out to be as important for the 20th 
century as Newman’s Apologia was for 
the 19th.” Events proved our prediction. 
The book has been fhe nonfiction best 
seller for months. Here is a second ex- 
cerpt. It concerns a French public school. 
Let readers determine for themselves 
whether it applies to our own. 











yHEN I was eleven and a half years 

/§/ old, we came, in August, to St. 
y § Antonin. One of the official fam- 
ily acts that took place during the 
month or so we stayed there was an 
excursion to Montauban, and the in- 
spection of the Lycée (public second- 
ary school) to which I was to be sent 
in the fall. 

I suppose those brick cloisters looked 
innocent enough in the afternoon sun 
of late August, when they were empty 
of the fiends in black smocks who 
were to fill them in late September. 
I was to get my fill of bitterness in 
those buildings, in due time. 

By then I knew French quite well. 
But a few weeks later, on my first day 
in the big graveled yard, when I was 
surrounded by those fierce, catlike 
little faces, dark and morose, and 


looked into those pairs of glittering 
and hostile eyes, I forgot every word, 
and could hardly answer the furious 
questions that were put to me. My stu- 
pidity only irritated them all the more. 
They began to kick me, and to pull 
and twist my ears, and push me 
around, and shout various kinds of 
insults. I learned a great deal of ob- 
scenity and blasphemy in the first few 
days, simply by being the object of 
so much of it. 

After this everybody accepted me 
and became friendly. Nevertheless, 
when I lay awake at night in the huge 
dark dormitory and listened to the 
snoring of the little animals all around 
me, and heard through the darkness 
and the emptiness of the night the far 
screaming of the trains, or the mad 
iron cry of a bugle in a distant caserne 
of Senegalese troops, I knew for the 
first time in my life the pangs of deso- 
lation, emptiness, and abandonment. 

At first I used to go home nearly 
every Sunday. I would plead with my 
father to let me out of that miserable 
school, but it was in vain. After about 
two months I got used to it and ceased 
to be so unhappy. The «orld was no 


longer so raw: but I was never happy. 


*The Seven Storey Mountain. Copyright, 1948, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 383 
80 Madison Ave., New York City. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 429 pp. $3. 
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or at peace in the violent, unpleasant 
atmosphere of those brick cloisters. 
The children I knew in the town of 
St. Antonin had not been angels, but 
there had at least been a certain sim- 
plicity and affability about them, Of 
course, the boys who went to the 
Lycée were of the same breed and the 
same stamp: there was no specific dif- 
ference, except that they came from 
families that were better off. But when 
a couple of hundred of these southern 
French boys were thrown together 
in the prison of that Lycée, a subtle 
change was operated in their spirit and 
mentality. In fact, I noticed that when 
you were with them separately, out- 
side the school, they were mild and 
peaceable and humane enough. But 
when they were together there seemed 
to be some diabolical spirit of cruelty 
and viciousness and obscenity and blas- 
phemy and envy and hatred that 
banded them against all goodness and 
against one another. Contact with that 
wolf-pack felt very patently like con- 
tact with the mystical body of the devil. 
The students were divided into two 
strictly segregated groups, and I was 
among /et petits, those in the 4th class 
and below it. The oldest of us were 15 
and 16, and among these were five or 
six morose bullies with thick black 
hair growing out of their foreheads 
almost down to the eyebrows. They 
were physically stronger than anybody 
else and, though less intelligent, they 
were craftier in the works of evil, 
louder in obscenity, and completely un- 
restrained in their brutality, when-the 
mood was on them. Their friendship 


was more dangerous than their enmity 
and, in fact, it was this that did the 
most harm, because the good children 
who came to the school quickly got 
into the habit of tolerating all the un- 
pleasantness of these individuals, in 
order not to get their heads knocked 
off for failing to applaud. And so the 
whole school, or at least our part of it, 
was dominated by their influence. 
When I think of the Catholic par- 
ents who sent their children to a school 
like that, I begin to wonder what was 
wrong with their heads. Down by the 
river, in a big, clean, white building, 
was a college run by the Marist Fa- 
thers. I had never been inside it: 
indeed, it was so clean that it fright- 
ened me. But I knew a couple of boys 
who went to it. They were sons of the 
little lady who ran the pastry shop 
opposite the church at St. Antonin 
and I remember them as exceptionally 
nice fellows, very pleasant and good. 
It never occurred to anyone to despise 
them for being pious. And how unlike 
the products of the Lycée they were! 
When I reflect on all this, I am over- 
whelmed at the thought of the tre- 
mendous weight of moral responsibil- 
ity that Catholic parents accumulate 
upon their shoulders by not’ sending 
their children to Catholic schools. 
Those who are not of the Church have 
no understanding of this. They cannot 
be expected to. As far as they can see, 
all this insistence on Catholic schools 
is only a money-making device by 
which the Church is trying to increase 
its domination over the minds of men, 
and its own temporal prosperity. And 
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of course most non-Catholics imagine 
that the Church is immensely rich, and 
that all Catholic institutions make 
money hand over fist; that all the 
money is stored away somewhere to 
buy gold and silver dishes for the Pope 
and cigars for the College of Cardinals. 

Is it any wonder that there can be 
no peace in a world where everything 
possible is done to guarantee that the 
youth of every nation will grow up 
absolutely without moral and religious 
discipline, and without the shadow of 
an interior life, or of that spirituality 
and charity and faith which alone can 
safeguard the treaties and agreements 
made by governments? 

And Catholics, thousands of Cath- 
olics everywhere, have the consum- 
mate audacity to weep and complain 
because God does not hear their pray- 
ers for peace, when they have neglected 
not only His will but the ordinary 
dictates of natural reason and pru- 
dence, and let their children grow up 


according to the standards of a civili- 
zation of hyenas. 

These French children seemed much 
tougher, more cynical and precocious 
than anyone else I had ever seen. How 
then, could I fit them in with the ideal 
of France which my father had, and 
which even I had then in an obscure 
form? I suppose the only answer is 
this: since evil is the defect of good, 
the lack of a good that ought to be 
there, it follows that the greatest evil 
is found where the highest good has 
been corrupted. And I suppose the 
most shocking thing about France is 
the corruption of French spirituality 
into flippancy and cynicism; of French 
intelligence into sophistry; of French 
dignity and refinement into petty van- 
ity and theatrical  self-display; of 
French charity into a disgusting fleshly 
concupiscence; and of French faith 
into sentimentality or puerile atheism. 
I saw all of this in the Lycée Ingres, 
at Montauban. 


Not Only ... 


cA. ann of young Jesuits met a tramp, who asked them for a quarter. 


They smiled. “ 


We're Jesuits; we haven’t a penny. 


* They looked well-fed 


and clothed; the tramp was puzzled. “We have a vow of poverty, and 


the Society of Jesus provides us with all we need,” 
The tramp thought that over only briefly. 


of them there vows of poverty?” 
From Along the 


But 


they. explained. 
“Where do I go to get one 


Way by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (N.C.W.C.) 12 March °49. 


Also 


GAlewor the year 1800 this advertisement asked French priests to volun- 


teer for the frontier dioceses of the U.S. “W 


e offer you no salary, no 


recompense, no holidays, no pension; but much hard work, a poor dwell- 
ing, few consolations, many disappointments, frequent sickness, a violent 


or “lonely death, an unknown grave 


Quoted by Martin Siaisiel in the Catholic Gazette (Sept. ’47). 








Gedda move on 


Fiction in Italy 


Condensed from Time* 





and villages workers 

last March attended 
“feasts of liberty.” Fire- 
works and oratory crack- 
led triumphantly. Two 
thousand anti-communist 
soapboxers, doorbell ring- 
ers, and pamphlet carriers 
crowded into Rome’s 
shiny, modern Metropoli- 
tan movie house, hoarsely 


l 6,000 Italian towns 








| town, slum, factory. Its 
agents are a strangely as- 
sorted lot—schoolteachers 
and children, lawyers and 
factory workers, nuns and 
union leaders. At Catholic 
Action headquarters, pink- 
cheeked girl secretaries 
race through the long, 
whitewashed _ corridors, 
barely dodging pale, seri- 
ous priests. They all take 








chanting the name of Lui- 
gi Gedda. Finally, a brawny firm- 
jawed man rose from his seat in the 
first row and brusquely acknowledged 
the cheers. He was the chief strategist 
of Italy’s Catholic Action movement; 
he had just led his followers to a 
notable victory. 

Last winter, Luigi Gedda called on 
Catholic Action’s citizens’ committees 
for a major effort. He named it Plan 
S, for syndicalism. He wanted to build 
up the Free Federation of Italian La- 
bor to rival the Red-run Italian Con- 
federation of Labor. Through this Red 
union the communists have kept an 
iron grip on 4 million of Italy’s work- 
ers. Gedda’s goal was to enlist 2 mil- 
lion members for the Free Federation. 
This March he was halfway to his 
goal. 

Catholic Action reaches into every 


their orders from Catholic 
Action executives. 

When the communists set up low- 
cost lunch counters in factories, Cath- 
olic Action did the same, and tried to 
serve better food. When communist 
women’s organizations sent poor chil- 
dren to the country, Catholic Action 
went to work until its own kids-to-the- 
country program far outdid the Reds’. 
Last year Catholic Action helped send 
more than a million needy youngsters 
to summer camps. 

When the communists organize ral- 
lies, Catholic Action organizes bigger 
ones. At a recent demonstration in 
Rome, Catholic Action provided the 
loudspeakers, spectators’ platforms, 
slogans, music, buses, boats, and trains 
that carried out-of-towners to the city. 
It even organized housewives to pack 
box lunches and send their husbands 


*9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 20. March 28, 1949. 83 
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to the meeting. It was typical of Cath- 
olic Action’s zealous exuberance that 
brown-robed Franciscan monks climb- 
ed on lamp posts and snapped pictures 
of the rally. 

Catholic Action speakers frequently 
take on communist leaders in public 
debates. One of the most tireless de- 
baters is a Dominican, Father Felix 
Morlion, who challenged Red_ boss 
Palmiro Togliatti to a debate over 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s trial. Togliatti 
sent a substitute, communist Senator 
Ottavio Pastore. When Pastore was 
through, Father Morlion quietly 
mounted the rostrum beneath a huge 
portrait of Togliatti and smilingly an- 
swered the senator’s ranting. ““To con- 
quer misery,” Father Morlion con- 
cluded, “it is not necessary to suppress 
religion.” 

Catholic Action wives are encour- 
aged to work on communist husbands. 
In Valle Aurelia (one of Rome’s red- 
dest districts), a worker explained his 
recent break with communism. When 
his wife came home from church on 
Sundays she repeated the priest’s ser- 
mons; his children played on the, 
Catholic Action playground; and final- 
ly, Catholic welfare workers took his 
sick mother-in-law to a hospital and 
paid her expenses. At that point he 
tore up his party card. 

A typical example of how Catholic 
Action organizes the workers is pro- 
vided by drab Prima Valle, a working- 
class quarter built by Mussolini. It had 
been a neat village of tree-shaded 
squares and cheerful flower beds. Neg- 
lect and overcrowding during the war 


had ruined it. Now cold winds blow 
through the gaping windows. The 
trees have been cut down for firewood, 
and the flower beds are gray dust. “We 
live,” an old man said, “in a very 
expensive graveyard.” 

The Catholic Action committee for 
Prima Valle is headed by Galeazzo 
Galletti, a pale, bespectacled clerk. He 
has 13 district commanders, each of 
whom controls a dozen “stair-leaders.” 
The communists poked fun at “Father 
Galletti and his 13 apostles.” The 
Catholic Actionists rounded up 1,500 
likely prospects, began bombarding 
them with pamphlets. In the 1946 elec- 
tions, Prima Valle had voted six to one 
for communism. Last year, less than 
half of Prima Valle’s vote was Red. 
Says Galletti, “We learned that we 
could make better propaganda than 
the communists.” 

Propaganda alone would not have 
been enough to divert the leftward 
drift of Italian workers who want 
higher pay and better hours. Catholic 
Action had to demonstrate that it could 
operate as effectively as the Reds in 
reaching those goals. One of Galletti’s 
lieutenants, quiet, earnest Luigi Gia- 
comini, recently faced that problem 
head-on. He went straight to the man- 
ager of the machine shop in which he 
works and on behalf of his comrades 
asked for overtime pay and elimine- 
tion of Sunday work. The manager 
brusquely declined. Galletti advised, 
“Invite the man to Prima Valle and 
let him see how people live.” 

A few nights later the manager 
strode into a meeting of a Prima Valle 
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citizens’ committee. Galletti told the 
manager, “You want us to convince 
the workers that they should not fol- 
low communist orders. How can we 
do that unless you do your share and 
give them their due?” A few days 
later, the manager met the workers’ 
demands. A fourth of the workers in 
his plant promptly joined the free 
labor organization. 

Luigi Gedda is not resting on Cath- 
Citizens’ com- 


olic Action’s laurels. 


The crime 
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mittees are continuing their drive for 
the Free Federation. His spring cam- 
paign, called Plan D for “disemploy- 
ment,” fights unemployment. 

Gedda was still far from having 
won the battle against the Italian com- 
munists. His Catholic Action, how- 
ever, had demonstrated the most effec- 
tive way of fighting communists: to 
match their faith with firmer faith, 
their discipline with greater discipline, 
and their hard work with harder work. 


of -meéercy 


y Life ithe Wed Flrmy 


By FRED VIRSKI 
Condensed_chapter of a ‘book* 


ill 


=—"~ 1940 a high-spirited young Pole 
named Fred Virski was drafted into the 
Soviet Army. When Hitler attacked in 
1941, he was caught in the horror of 
the fiercest war of history, a war in 
which he, as a Pole, had nothing to gain 
and everything to lose. He tells his 
story in My Life in the Red Army, a 
revealing account of the common sol- 
dier’s life behind the Iron Curtain. 
This excerpt tells what happened when 
the Russians recaptured one of their 


Own Cities. 


UR victorious advance didn’t last 
very long. On December 2 we 
entered Taganrog, and next day cov- 


ered another twenty kilometers to the 
west, but that was the end. The Ger- 
mans had managed to reinforce them- 
selves enough to stop the Soviet push. 

In Taganrog I had an opportunity 
of witnessing the NKVD at work. 
Throughout the occupation, they had 
been parachuting troopers behind the 
German lines for underground activi- 
ty. Their main task was to observe the 
behavior of the Soviet population to- 
ward the Germans. They checked up 
on those who were friendly and those 
who helped. They paid special atten- 
tion to active collaborators. The result 


*My Life in the Red Army. Copyright, 1949, by Fred Virski. Reprinted with permission of 
The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York City. 260 pp. $3.50. 
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was a series of denunciations and 
quick trials in the recently reconquered 
territory. 

Now, there’s no doubt. that Rus- 
sians who made. things easier for 
the Germans deserved the severest 
punishment. Officials took advantage 
of this, however, to settle personal dis- 
likes and hatreds. A man or woman 
could be condemned for handing wa- 
ter to a German. For this, as well as 
for a case of out-and-out collaboration, 
the sentence was the same—the gal- 
lows. In order to insure the airborne 
trooper’s loyalty, the NK VD authori- 
ties carefully moved his family into the 
interior. Their lives depended on 
whether the man was loyal or not. 

Two days after our army had passed 
through Taganrog, my friend Serov 
and I were given a three-day furlough. 
We decided to take a trip to the recon- 
quered city, where some relatives .of 
Serov had lived before the war. The 
town was almost intact. In the center 
of the main square stood eight newly 
constructed gallows. The public trial 
of Russian collaborators was already 
taking place. The “trials” of the 50-odd 
men and women lasted no more than 
three minutes each. The jury was com- 
posed of a few army men, a civilian, 
and another man, probably the town’s 
chief partisan. The judge was an off- 
cer of the NKVD who had been hid- 
ing in Taganrog the three weeks of 
German occupation. 

Before the trial was over the first 
eight accused were led to the gallows. 
Those gallows were “motorized.” 
Trucks had been placed under the 
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ropes. The condemned were shoved 
onto the trucks, the rope was tied 
around their necks, and the trucks 
driven out from under them. Eight 
corpses were left dangling in the air. 

“I'd not like to be the driver of one 
of those trucks,” Serov remarked. 

We were about to leave when Serov 
suddenly grabbed my arm. Motionless, 
he was staring at the group of people 
in front of the jury. I pulled him by 
the sleeve. He stuck his fingernails 
into my elbow and seemed unable to 
speak. At last he turned to me. 

“See that woman next to the gray- 
haired old man?” he whispered. 

I nodded, noticing that Serov had 
turned pale. 

“She’s my aunt, my father’s sister!” 

- TI was so frightened that a minute 
passed before I could speak. “Man, 
save her!” T let out at last. “Yell at 
them! She’s your aunt!” 

Serov looked at me as if I were in- 
sane. “Are you mad?” he cried. “How 
could that help? I'd only get myself 
into trouble. Do you realize who 
you're dealing with?” 

I was indignant. “After all,” I shout- 
ed nervously, “you’re a front-line sol- 
dier, decorated for valor. Tell ther, 
or I'll do so myself!” 

People began staring at us. Serov 
laid a heavy hand on my shoulder. 
“For God’s sake, Fred,” he said, “shut 
up, unless you want to lose me!” 

The urgency in- his voice made me 
keep silent. The next group of eight, 
which included Serov’s aunt, was now 
being shoved up to the gallows. Push- 
ing his way through the people in front 
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of us, Serov stood under the trucks and 
stared at them. The woman seemed to 
sense his eyes on her and looked down. 
A flash of recognition crossed her face; 
she stood stock-still, opened her mouth, 
but no sound came out. Then an 
NKVD man butted her from behind 
with his rifle, and she lurched forward. 

I watched Serov gazing at her: he 
looked as dead as a statue. With a feel- 
ing of pressure on my throat, I pulled 
at his arm. “Let’s go,” I whispered. 
“You're not going to watch this, are 
you?” 

He shook his head. “Wait!” he 
grunted over his shoulder. 

The performance we had already 
witnessed was repeated. Ropes were 
dropped over the necks of the five men 
and three women on the trucks. One 
of the men resisted with a shriek. Two 
soldiers promptly grabbed his arms. 
The trucks moved from under them. 
Eight bodies hung suspended on the 
gallows, their legs and ‘arms dangling. 
Serov went on staring till his aunt’s 
body, unhitched from the rope, had 
been dragged away by the legs and 
thrown with the other corpses onto a 
van. Only then did he turn to me, his 
face deathly white. “Come, Fred,” he 
whispered, “let’s go to her house and 
find out what led to this.” 

We spent some time wandering 
around the narrow streets because 
Serov could not remember the address 
and did not want to inquire about his 
people by their name. Finally we found 
the house, almost outside the town. 
On the lock of the garden gate we 
saw the stamp of the NKVD. The 
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house was empty and sealed. Serov 
was standing cursing before the gate 
when a man in civilian clothes, but 
with the typical NKVD “look,” ap- 
peared from behind the house. Ap- 
proaching the gate, he asked us sharply 
what we wanted. Serov’s face indi- 
cated that he wanted to kill him. He 
replied, however, that what we wanted 
was our business and asked the man 
about the owners of the house. The 
man eyed us suspiciously. 

“The owner of this house,” said the 
man, “was court-martialed for hiding 
a wounded German. Two of her chil- 
dren ran away, but they will surely 
be dealt with. And you?” he asked 
suddenly. “What have these people got 
to do with you?” 

“They're the family of one of my 
friends,” Serov lied quickly. “I hap- 
pened to remember the address and 
just dropped in.” 

The man immediately showed more 
interest. “And this friend of yours, 
where is he?” 

Serov gave him a gloomy look. 
“Killed at the front,” he muttered. 

The man obviously wanted to make 
some further inquiries, but since he 
was in civilian clothes and we in uni- 
form, he no doubt realized he wouldn't 
get much out of us. Mumbling some- 
thing under his breath, he turned and 
disappeared behind the building. Serov 
then passed along to the next house 
and knocked at the door. When an 
elderly woman opened it, Serov said, 
“Anna Pavlovna was my aunt. I would 
like to know why she was executed.” 

The woman looked worried. She 
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gestured for us to come in, but Serov 
shook his head. 

The woman then told us the follow- 
ing story. In Anna Pavlovna’s house, 
as in almost every ouse, three German 
soldiers had been billeted. One of 
them, a young boy, very much resem- 
bled Anna’s son, who was somewhere 
at the front. Anna took a liking to 
him. By the time the Germans were 
about to leave Taganrog, she felt as if 
she were losing someone very close, 
someone who reminded her of her be- 
loved son. The night they left she was 
roused by a knock at the door. Open- 
ing it, she was confronted by the 
young German. He was badly wound- 
ed in the leg and chest. In this state 
he could not possibly escape. Without 
thinking of the consequences, Anna 
suggested his waiting till the Russians 


came. As he was wounded, she be- 
lieved they would do him no harm; 
he would be taken to a hospital and be 
through with the war. The boy had 
fever and was not properly conscious 
of what was going on. He let her put 
him to bed. Next day, when Anna 
Pavlovna went to the local committee 
to report the presence of a wounded 
German in her house, it was too late: 
the Russians were already in town. 
Before she reached home the NKVD 
had removed the wounded boy and 
were waiting to arrest her for “favor- 
ing the invader.” On seeing the 
NKVD men at the gate, Anna’s two 
teen-age children fled. 

Serov’s eyes were wild as he got into 
the sidecar. I didn’t bother to ask him 
where he wanted to go. I guessed he’d 
seen enough of Taganrog. 
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Kid Stuff 


Catholic 


ASKED in an examination on health, “What do you call a person who eats 
nothing but vegetables?” In true catechism style litte Marie answered, “A 


person who eats nothing but vegetables is called a Trappist.” 
Sister Jean Marie, O.S.F. 
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Protestant 


Be LirTLe Protestant girl invited a Catholic friend to lunch one Friday. She 
saw lamb chops in the icebox and forgetfully asked her mother to serve them. 
But out of a gracious regard for the Catholic visitor, the mother substituted 
fried shrimp. Before the lunch the Catholic child said her grace. It was then 
the little hostess’ turn. She bowed her head and said, gratefully, “Almighty 
God, I thank you for this Catholic fish.” 

From Along the Way (NCWC) by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (4 Dec. "48)- 
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The Bishop of Malaga 


| Spanish Turning Point 


By PIERO SAPORITI 














‘Wue visitor to Spain is invariably 

struck by the acute contrast be- 
tween the wealthy minority, driving 
through the streets of Madrid in mag- 
nificent, U.S.built limousines, and 
the tattered, undernourished majority, 
walking barefoot on country roads or 
living in overcrowded city quarters, 
even in caves on the capital’s outskirts. 
The anti-communist government has 
yet to cope successfully with conditions 
that inevitably breed communism. 

To the gentle-voiced, white-haired, 
62-year-old Angel Herrera, Bishop of 
Malaga, the problem has always cried 
out for a solution. Angel Herrera was 
born in the little town of Santander, 
in the north of Spain, tenth in a family 
of 13, of whom four brothers became 
Jesuits. He studied law and philosophy 
at the University of Salamanca, was 
graduated in 1906, and went to work 
as a lawyer in Madrid. 

Soon afterwards, however, he gave 
up his profession, and during the 
period of Canaleja’s anticlerical gov- 
ernment in Spain, he devoted all his 
time to Catholic propaganda. In No- 
vember, 1911, Herrera was made di- 
rector of the daily El Debate, which 
soon developed into the strongest or- 
gan of the Catholic party in Spain. 


During the monarchy, during Primo 
de Rivera’s dictatorship (of which he 
was a hearty supporter), and during 
the republic, Herrera became the rec- 
ognized leader of the Catholic party. 
When, during Azana’s government, 
all Catholic newsdailies were sup- 
pressed, Herrera left active journalism. 
But he continued his work as president 
of Accidn Catolica. 

In 1935, just a few months before 
the outbreak of the Spanish civil war, 
Angel Herrera, then well into his 40’s, 
decided to become a priest. He was 
ordained after a shortened period of 
theological studies at Fribourg in 
Switzerland. 

Appointed assistant pastor in Mali- 
ano, one of the poorest sections of his 
native Santander, he first saw with 
his own eyes Spain’s desperate need 
for a socially trained and socially con- 
scious clergy. But at that time there 
was little that he could do. A newly 
ordained priest had little chance of a 
hearing from Spain’s strictly conserva- 
tive hierarchy. 

Yet Don Angel, as his parishion- 
ers called him, did what little it was 
in his power to do. He opened a sort 
of club for priests which he called 
the Casa Sacerdotal. Here, all aspects 
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of Spanish secial problems were dis- 
cussed, Sunday sermons prepared, and 
future prospects laid down. Herrera 
attracted little attention frem high 
Church authorities, but the few priests 
who regularly attended understood 
what he was planning. Oddly enough, 
they were all men who had been 
called to. the priesthood late in life. 
One of them had been a chemist, an- 
other an engineer, yet another a uni- 
versity professor, and two, like Her- 
rera, had been lawyers. They formed 
the nucleus of his future staff of pro- 
gressive priests, whose final aim is to 
prepare the way for a Christian state 
in a Spain freed from social injustice 
—in the bishop’s own words, “that 
perfect Christian state which the world 
has yet ‘to see.” 

An ancient privilege granted by the 
Popes to the kings of Spain gives the 
head of state the right to submit a 
list of prospective bisheps to the Pope. 
In 1947, Franco included Herrera’s 
name on that list. The Pope chose Don 
Angel as Bishop of Malaga. “Red Ma- 
laga” had 36 churches burned to the 
ground in 1931, had every single priest 
killed in the civil war, had the lowest 
percentage of practicing Catholics 
(40%) in all Spain, and had a system 
of land ownership that held the masses 
in perpetual poverty. 

Herrera was about to leave to take 
over his See when a bad infection of 
the knee, resulting from long hours of 
kneeling on stene pavements, put him 
in bed in Santander for some months. 
It was during that long period of 
physical inactivity that the bishop’s 


idea for a social school for priests took 
definite shape. Don Angel called the 
former chemist, Don Rafael Gonzales 
Morajeio, to his bedside. Together the 
two discussed, down to the smallest de- 
tails, the future organization of the 
school. It was to give Spain a group of 
priests trained to cope with that com- 
plex of moral, economic, and juridical 
questions which form today’s social 
problems. The school was to prepare 
something new for Spain: labor mis- 
sionaries. 

Toward the end of 1947 Hefrera was 
well enough to go to Malaga and tackle 
the big task. On Jan. 22, 1948, he 
opened his Social School for Priests in 
an annex of his residence. Don Rafael 
Gonzales Morajeio, who followed Her- 
rera from Santander, was appointed 
vice-rector. The school’s board of in- 
structors was composed of three priests, 
all members of the old Santander 
group, and two lay professors, one a 
teacher of sociology at the University 
of Madrid, and the other an English 
professor. 

At first the Social School was viewed 
disapprovingly by the more conserva- 
tive Spanish prelates. They considered 
it a dangerous precedent. But any out- 
spoken hostility was cut short in June, 
1948, when the Pope sent his special 
apostolic benediction for the school, its 
founders and instructors. 

Fourteen students are now finishing 
their second year at Malaga’s social 
school. All are in their 20’s. They come 
from the seven Spanish dioceses, Vi- 
toria, Oviedo, Pamplona, Guadiz, 
Granada, Malaga, and Mallorca, where 
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social problems are most acute, and 
where bishops are more favorably in- 
clined toward the progressive Church 
trend. Eleven of the school’s young, 
enthusiastic students are diocesan 
priests. Three are Capuchin monks. 

sishop Herrera’s personal sacrifice 
and contributions from the Ministries 
of Labor and National Education sup- 
port the school. In some cases the 25- 
peseta-per-day tuition fee is paid by 
the students’ bishops. 

Five days a week are devoted to 
study and religious discussion. The 
other two days are given up to active 
practice among the parishioners of Ma- 
laga. Students visit farms in the sur- 
rounding country, or near-by factories, 
talk to men working there, listen to 
their problems. When the two-year 
course is completed, the students will 
split up into two’s and take a year’s trip 
abroad, preferably either to England or 
the United States, to study social prob- 
lems in those countries. On their re- 
turn, they will be Spain’s first full- 
fledged labor missionaries. 

The two years of study are divided 
into four semesters. Subjects include 
social doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
based on the social encyclicals of Leo 
XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII, especially 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno, They study economics, law and 
labor legislation, communism, co- 
operatives, Spanish agrarian prob- 
lems, history, geography, and English, 

Canon Emilio Benavent, former pro- 
fessor of philosophy, whose teacher at 
Madrid University was Ortega y Gas- 
set, is the school’s “professor of com- 
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munism.” His courses cover the theory 
of communism, its history, commu- 
nism in Soviet Russia, and commu- 
nism and its methods in the rest of the 
world. Textbooks include the works of 
Marx and Stalin, and Cominform pub- 
lications which leak through mysteri- 
ous channels from Moscow’s Soviet li- 
brary, via Romania, to Malaga. 

Canon Benavent, who had just re- 
turned from a month’s trip to Italy to 
see communism at work, explained the 
importance of his course to me. “Com- 
munism is our most powerful enemy. 
We must fight it, but treat it with re- 
spect. We must study it well, deeply, 
and in all details so that we can combat 
it, not with arms and force which are 
but means of ephemeral victory, but by 
showing the masses to whom we prom- 
ise happiness in heaven while Marx 
promises happiness in this world that 
long before Marx, St. Paul taught so- 
cial justice. This is essential in Spain. 
We must create a national Spanish con- 
science aware of the fact that in today’s 
world there are only two roads: com- 
munism or Christianity. Our students 
will be an important element in the 
formation of this national conscience, 
aiming for a Christian state.” 

As Canon Benavent finished talking 
to me his classroom filled with stu- 
dents. Communist classics from Engels 
to Lenin in hand, they sat around a 
large table ready for the day’s lesson. 
On the wall hung two charts of the So- 
viet state organization. The lesson I at- 
tended was a consideration of articles 
in the Soviet Constitution, on the rights 
of Soviet citizens. Except for the priests’ 
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robes it looked like a meeting of a 
communist cell. But as the lesson drew 
to a close, the students rose, turned to- 
ward a crucifix hanging above the So- 
viet posters and joined hands in prayer. 

Now that Bishop Herrera has seen 
his plan to give the Spanish clergy a 
large staff of socially minded, socially 
prepared priests well on the road to 
success, he is working on another angle 
of the social field. He is trying to spread 
over Spain what he calls “model par- 
ishes.” These 


built as units near industrial plants 


are to be new villages 


where workers, now living in miser- 


Groth 


able conditions, can enjoy better ma- 
terial and spiritual standards of living. 

In March Don Angel received the 
Papal NiAil Obstat for a resolution by 
the Spanish bishops to set up a perma- 
nent committee, formed by the Bishops 
of Malaga, Barcelona, Cordoba, Valen- 
cia, and Leon, to promote social schools 
for priests all over Spain. 

I saw the bishop the morning he re- 
ceived the document. His 
“This is a great day 


face was ra- 
diant as he said, 
for me and a real victory in the battle 
to give Spain the Christian social jus- 
tice she is yearning for.” 
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Baseball’s Prize Freshman 


By 
ARTHUR DALEY 


Ar yack in the old days, 
managers and _ baseball 
' writers were forever 


discovering new Ruths, Cobbs 
and Mattys. They have since 
been stricken with silence and 
restraint. However, one fresh- 
man ball player has had them ws 
gasping and rubbing their eyes 
in disbelief. He is Johnny Groth si the 
Detroit Tigers. 

He is not a complete surprise, of 
course. The Bengals had their first 
look at him last year and he was the 





Condensed from 
The Tidings* 


sensation of the camp. The 
shrewd Aloysius Jerome 
(Wish) Egan, the eagle scout 
who signed him, remarked, 
“Johnny now is as good as any 
center fielder in the majors. He 
can run faster, throw harder, 
and field better. And he can 
hit. He’s the type a_ scout 
dreams about finding just once in a 
generation.” 

Birdie Tebbetts of the Red Sox, a 
less biased critic, assayed him in this 
fashion: “He’s gonna be a greater cen- 


*3241 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 7, Calif. March 25, 1949. 
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ter fielder than DiMaggio.” “Which 
DiMaggio?” said an amazed listener. 
Birdie mulled it over for a moment. 
“Both of them,” he said. 

But the Tigers stoutly resisted all 
temptation to advance him to the var- 
sity. They farmed him to Buffalo for 
experience. Here’s what he did. He 
led the league in at-bats with 586, 
runs with 124, hits with 196, doubles 
with 27, and triples with 17. His bat- 
ting average was .334 and he was third 
in homers with 30 and among the top 
performers at runs-batted-in with 96. 
The 22-year-old boy is a solidly built 
six-footer of 185 pounds. 

In spring training the Tigers played 
the Phillies and Billy Nicholson, the 
ex-Cub, laced into a juicy pitch. The 
ball went screaming on a line to deep 
center, 470 feet away. At the crack of 
the bat Johnny started running. Just 
at the right moment he turned, stuck 
up his glove and speared the ball with 
backhand catch. Red 
Rolfe, Detroit manager, claimed that 


a one-hand, 


it was the second-greatest catch he had 
ever seen. The first was a similar one 
by Joe DiMaggio. 

The background of this boy is rather 
skimpy as far as baseball is concerned. 
At Chicago Latin High he was an out- 
triple-threat halfback but 
played little baseball. What little he 
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played was as a shortstop and pitcher. 

When 18 Groth enlisted in the Navy. 
He was assigned to Great Lakes, 
which was loaded with ex-major lea- 
guers during the war. Bobby Feller 
was running the team and Pinky Hig- 
gins of the Tigers was his third base- 


man. One day Feller told Groth to 
take part in batting practice. 

Feller and Higgins were popeyed. 
Young Johnny, who never before had 
performed in the outfield, muscled his 
way right into the lineup that was 
loaded with big-time pros. He was a 
sensation. He batted .355 and both 
Feller and Higgins tipped off their re- 
spective front offices to grab him. 

Feller had Groth. visit Cleveland 
upon his discharge from service. Large 
wads of folding money were flaunted 
before his eyes. But Higgins also had 
told Wish Egan, and the estimable gen- 
tleman was not idle. Wish waved even 
bigger chunks of money, some say his 
bonus reached more than $30,000— 
and Groth was a Tiger. 

He had one season with Williams- 
port, a low minor. Although he seemed 
good enough to make the big jump, he 
was sent to Buffalo for the experience 
he needed. Paul Richards, who man- 
aged him through 1948, says he can’t 
miss. He hits at bad balls on occasions 
but just as often as not is likely to 
pump one over the fence. A _right- 
handed thrower and hitter, he murders 
low outside curves, a feat few rookies 
can achieve.* 

The quiet-spoken boy with the scap- 
ular medal around his neck promises 
to be one of the greatest. He doesn’t 
have to become better than the two 
DiMaggios. Just one of them will do. 
*(In the ’49 opener against Chicago, Groth 
blasted two home runs, one inside the park and 
one into the bleachers. His second day he hit 
three for four, batting in the club’s five 


markers and hitting a home run with bases 


loaded.—Ed. } 














Having no eyes, sees plenty 





By GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


Is Russia? 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


t know very little about the 
W) small group of men, the Polit- 
/ buro, who control the vast 
Soviet empire. An even more danger- 
ous truth is they know very little of 
us, despite the four separate Soviet in- 
telligence services. These are, 1. for- 
eign-ofice normal diplomatic agency; 
2. military intelligence, partly secret; 
3. the MVD secret police with spies 
and agents in all Soviet embassies, 
legations, and consulates; 4. the in- 
formation service of the Communist 
party. Frequently the local chief of 
this service is the principal (though 
unofficial) Soviet agent in a given 
country, and can give orders to the 
Soviet ambassador. 

The two last services have such enor- 
mous power over the careers and lives 
of all Soviet agents that few, if any, 
dare to tell their superiors anything at 
variance with the party line. 

Truth is what party bosses say it is. 
Thus a loyal Soviet official must make 
himself believe that all great inven- 
tions sprang from the brains of Rus- 
sian inventors rather than men like 
Edison and James Watt. He must be- 
lieve that Mendel’s theory of heredity 


was invented to support the capitalist 
system; that an economic collapse in 
the U.S. is inevitable; that the U.S. 
is ruled by Wall St. monopolists. If he 
reports anything to the contrary his 
information is not judged on its truth 
or falsity, but taken as proof of dis- 
loyalty to his superiors and the party. 

One result of this attitude is the dis- 
tortion of the information that filters 
through the foreign office and mil- 
itary systems. Take the case of Gro- 
myko. He knows conditions in the 
U.S. well, better than most officials 
who have served here. He speaks 
English well, has an unusually wide 
acquaintance among Americans, and a 
keen if somewhat sardonic mind. Yet 
can we imagine that when he went 
home, he frankly reported American 
reactions to Soviet policy? He is a 
young man who has reached a high 
post. He must have had painfully in 
mind the cases of Litvinov and Maisky, 
who were recalled from Washington 
and London respectively, spoke with- 
out reserve, and have since scarcely 
been heard from. 

The past year the Russians have 
been rapidly removing diplomats who 


94 *If Russia Strikes. Copyright, 1949, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 252 pp. 
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know the outside world, and replacing 
them with career bureaucrats educated 
in Soviet ideology and theory. What 
they want are robots who expound 
the party line rather than keen, exper- 
ienced diplomatic officers able to 
gather information and interpret the 
policies and popular trends of the 
countries to which they are sent. As 
a result, the. Kremlin certainly does 
not know much about what is going 
on in the world outside Soviet borders. 

Soviet leaders are convinced that 
their regime, as it is now constituted, 
cannot live in peace and security with 
free states, much less co-operate with 
them for common ends. 

If there can be no hope of a co-op- 
erative world, then what sort of world 
do the Soviet leaders foresee? What 
are they working for? If we say, “A 
Soviet world, of course,” how do they 
expect to attain that goal ? 

First, by conquest of Germany. A 
union of German industrial plants, 
technical ability, and scientific gains 
with Russian raw materials, man pow- 
er, and food-producing areas was the 
pet dream of many officers of the Ger- 
man general staff as long ago as Bis- 
marck’s time. It was in the minds of 
many of the Kaiser’s top men. It was 
the basis of Hitler’s Lebensraum. 

The Russians would have been 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Naturally, the fulfillment of this plan 
would have meant the permanent dis- 
appearance of Poland, Austria, and 
Hungary as independent states; they 
would have been absorbed into the 
mass of the new giant empire. The re- 


sult would have been a mighty nation 
of some 300 million people, completely 
regimented and controlled by German 
political, military, and industrial boss- 
es. Such an empire would have ruled 
Europe and Asia, controlled the Mid- 
dle East, and advanced by rapid strides 
toward the mastery of the world. It 
was against the danger of such Ger- 
man expansion that the Ist and 2nd 
World Wars were fought. 

Now the same danger threatens un- 
der Soviet rather than German control. 
The old idea of joining German brains 
with Russian resources is in the minds 
of the Soviet masters—with themselves 
as supreme authority. ; 

A second Soviet objective is the 
tightening of control over its satellite 
states: Poland, Romania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Finland, together with 
the Russian zones of Germany and 
Austria. The Kremlin is credited with 
the desire to make these states Soviet 
“republics” and actual members of the 
Soviet. The process is believed to be 
well advanced in Romania, which may 
be the guinea pig. There is, of course, 
a world ‘of difference between govern- 
ing by remote control through native 
officials and governing directly from 
Moscow. A solid Soviet bloc reaching 
westward to the Elbe and Danube 
would be a far more satisfactory base 
for pressure on the West, especially on 
western Germany, than the present 
puppet states of varying degrees of 
submissiveness. 

A third objective is expansion of the 
Soviet system and ideas in Asia. In 
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China, certainly, communist armies 
are on the march, with Soviet encour- 
agement if not actual assistance. In 
Korea, a government has been set up in 
the northern half which is as much a 
Soviet satellite state as Romania. Outer 
Mongolia has !ong since passed under 
the yoke. In southeast Asia (Burma, 
Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia) com- 
munist fighting groups and agents are 
keeping state affairs in turmoil, India, 
though not yet an active scene of Soviet 
effort, is not immune to communist 
agitation. 

There is also the strategic impor- 
tance of the Middle East as a whole. 
It forms the land bridge over which 
the Soviet armies must march if they 
move to conquer India, Arabia or 
Africa. It is the keystone position of 
the great World Island (Europe, Asia, 
Africa). Here also are found the 
world’s largest reserves of oil. Russian 
oil supplies are dwindling or are re- 
duced by technical shortcomings. 


One school of opinion holds that the 
Middle East is really the primary tar- 
get; that the Soviet intends to set up in 
central Europe a solid wall of buffer 
states behind which the Soviet power 
can be turned safely into the Middle 
East. It is more likely that the move 
will be both west and south at the 
same time, should Russia decide on 
war. 

Such are the positive objectives of 
the Soviet leaders. They have a nega- 
tive objective which has at the mo- 
ment equal importance. They want to 
prevent recovery in non-Soviet coun- 
tries, to continue chaos and confusion 
wherever possible, to keep internation- 
al disputes from being settled. 

By the summer of 1948, it became 
clear that the West was winning the 
cold war on most fronts. The question 
of whether the Soviet leaders can af- 
ford to lose the cold war without trying 
the dread alternative of actual war has 
now become acute. 





PICTURE STORY 





Family Theater on the Air 


Father Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., apostle of the Family 
Rosary, meets Margaret O’Brien at a garden party. He 
tells her about Family Theater of the Air, and a program 
he is just then planning. It is Blessed Are They, the story 
of a little blind girl visited by our Lord on Christmas and 
given her sight for a few hours. “Will you—” he asks. Mar- 
garet jumps up and down in glee, eagerly accepting. Father 
Peyton promises to send her the script. 
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Weeks of work go into each half-hour program. Rarely is 
a script produced till at least a month after its acceptance. 
Here, David Young, Father Finan, and True Boardman go 
over the script, line by line, rewriting, cutting, checking. 
“The play’s the thing,” quotes Boardman. “Right you are,” 
says Father Finan; “but we’ve got to have time for the 
commercial: “The family that prays together stays to- 
gether.’ ” 
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At last the script is in its final form. Then Max Terr, 
Family Theater’s musical director, composes an original 
score for the program. Family Theater employs a 19-piece 
orchestra each week to furnish the best musical background 
and mood for its program. By the way, “The family that 
prays together stays together” struck song-writer Russell 
Robinson as a likely theme for a popular sacred song. You'll 
be hearing it soon. 
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Father Peyton is on hand to meet Kenny Baker when he 
arrives. As program host, Kenny presents the one-minute 
family-prayer “commercial” at the beginning and end of ~ 
the drama. “Make it brief, simple, appealing,” Father Pey- © 
ton explains. “Your job is to give the world the real mes- 
sage of Family Theater. Make them make family prayer 
a daily practice in their homes.” “Yes, I know,” replies 
Kenny, with an understanding smile. 
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Dress rehearsal begins. Kenny and Margaret have an im- 
promptu script conference with announcer LaFrano, who 
is also director of operations for all AM, FM, and television 
of the Don-Lee network. Studios and agents as well as 
stars have gone all out to help the Family Theater. They do — 
not even request mention of the stars’ most recent pictures, ~ 
to avoid any suggestion of commercialism. Every major ~ 
studio has cooperated. 
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A little clowning at the mike. Kenny Baker makes like a 
high-pressure radio announcer. Announcer LaFrano is 
amused—but not much. The stars enjoy performing for 
the Family Theater, every one of the long procession that 
has appeared since the original broadcast. Loretta Young, 
Don Ameche, and James Stewart took part in the first pro- 
gram. Time and talent have been donated gladly, gen- 
erously, joyfully. 











The rest period between dress rehearsal and show time; 
Margaret visits the studio control room. Dave Young (top 
picture) is explaining how the various studio mikes are 
blended together, while the engineer, Barry Kool, shows 
how to “mix” the sound as it comes through his control 
board. Below: Five seconds to go! Suspense hangs in the 
air. Script girl Mary Gallagher, contact producer Larry 
Hayes, and engineer Kool wait breathlessly. 





@n the air, at last! “More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” Kenny Baker reads the regular 
Family Theater opening, with the smiling approval of Mar- 
garet O’Brien. Another Family Theater show is beamed 
into millions of homes. And once more a thrill of satisfac- 
tion runs through Father Peyton, who long, long ago, as 
a lad of 14, found one family in Ireland who did not say 
a family Rosary—and did something about it! 








Gay springtime 


Black Robes in a Red Suburb 


By ANTHONY B. ATAR 


Condensed from The Sign* 


saw Pére Jean at a funeral. I had 

entered the little church of Notre 

Dame de la Joie, Our Lady of Joy. 
A casket with the remains of a French 
war hero, just returned to his home 
town, was lying in state. A national 
flag covered the coffin. The family and 
representatives of local veteran’s organ- 
izations with their banners stood about. 
It was a moving, but rather usual, 
postwar ceremony. 

Then Pére Jean appeared. A humble 
monk with a pale emaciated face—like 
one from an El Greco painting—his 
was a personality to remember. He 
spoke of joy, joy even in the midst of 
bereavement. I was to find that joy is 
his personal weapon, joy in sacrifice, 
joy even in death. 

The listeners were his parishioners, 
simple workers and inhabitants of a 
labor community of 9,000. La Haye- 
Les-Roses, The Hedge of Roses, it is 
called. The name comes from the prac- 
tice the workers’ families have of cul- 
tivating roses as a sort of secondary 
profession, Situated as it is in the work- 
ers’ suburb of Paris, near La Porte 
@ Orleans, it was a solidly communist 
village only two years ago. Now it 
resembles a model community of the 
first Christians. 

When Pére Jean was appointed pas- 


tor of La Haye-Les-Roses, on the out- 
skirts of Paris, an average of 40 people 
—and they were mostly old—were 
present at Sunday Mass. Priests were 
called “black ravens,” in derision of 
their black robes. It was a typical Red 
workers’ «section, full of venom and 
hate. The city council was 100% com- 
munist-controlled. 

This was nothing new to Pére Jean. 
He had worked in communist sur- 
roundings for many years of his life. 
He had taken his final vows in the 
Order of St. Benedict in 1926, and in 
1934, while following his studies at the 
University of Paris, had obtained his 
first baptism of fire from the commu- 
nists. It was then that he developed 
his technique for disarming them: 
adopt the offensive. When attacked 
with stones by some young street boys, 
Pére Jean did not run. He went 
straight to them, asked some questions. 
When he left them, they were actually 
blushing for shame. They have been 
his friends ever since. 

He was back at his monastery in 
1937, and at this time he was entrusted 
with a near-by rural communist parish 
in Bussieres. He was treated as “the 
black raven,” of course. But Pére Jean 
went directly to the communist head- 
quarters and invited everybody who 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. April, 1949. 113 
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was not afraid of le curé to meet him. 
The insinuation of fear had its effect. 
The hall gradually filled to capacity. 
Then Pére introduced himself and ask- 
ed for an open discussion. “I am the 
black raven,” he challenged. “I am 
even worse than a black raven. I am a 
monk. You can kill me if you want. In 
fact, according to your terms, I deserve 
it.” But nothing of the kind happened. 

The discussion lasted three and a 
half hours, and, under Pére Jean’s 
logic, the communists had to admit 
the existence of God, of a human soul, 
and the right of people to some private 
property. The meeting ended with a 
sermon delivered among glasses of 
wine and cigarette smoke. “The next 
day a group of people visited my 
house,” Pére Jean said to me, “and 
they kept on doing so. A theater group 
was formed, and young communists 
insisted that the proceeds from the 


planned performance be used for a pil- 


grimage to Lourdes.” 

When the war came, Pére Jean was 
inducted into the navy as a seaman. 
Although soon promoted to lieutenant 
and placed in charge of Catholic Ac- 
Mediter- 


ranean fleet, he refused privileges that 


tion for the whole French 
went with his commission. He asked 
to stay with his sailors. He chose the 
worst sleeping quarters available, a 
hammock at the bottom deck of the 
battleship, too short for his legs and 
thoroughly uncomfortable. His good 
will won the sailors. After the French 
armistice in 1940 the sailors wanted 
to mutiny and burn the ships. When 
the officers could not maintain order, 
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they pleaded with Pére Jean to do 
something. The curé took the sailors 
ashore and talked them into remaining 
quiet and orderly. “If you say so,” they 
answered, “we will.” No mutiny took 
place, and Pére Jean saved the entire 
garrison of Oran. 

In 1946, after a long period of sick- 
ness and secluded life in the monastery, 
Pére Jean asked to be sent back to the 
“front lines.” Together with a group 
of friends, he formed a new branch of 
the Benedictines, ““The Benedictines of 
the Parishes,” and moved into La 
Haye-Les-Roses. This new branch is 
now awaiting formal recognition by 
the Holy See. 

The two leaders are Pére Jean and 
Dom Edmond Bernardet. They are en- 
tirely different types, but one seems to 
complement the other. Pére Jean is 
rather inconspicuous in appearance. 
Thin and pale in his monk’s robes, he 
looks more like a student of theology 
than a fighting apostle. His fiery per- 
sonality appears only when he begins 
to speak. 

No escapist, he is always on the at 
tack and his principal weapon is the 
joy of life. With this technique no one, 
not even the Marxist dialecticians, can 
resist him. He always wins. 

His companion, Dom Bernardet, is 
a tall handsome man of soldierly stat 
ure. A former professor and writef, 
he is well known in French literary 
and political life. Pére Jean calls him 
the “foreign secretary” of the parish. 
He is in charge of the youth, cultural 
activities, and parish finances. 

As soon as the Benedictines moved 
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into La Haye-Les-Roses, Pére Jean 
launched an offensive. A leaflet con- 
taining questions and answers on re- 
ligion and an explanation of the goals 
of the newly arrived monks was put in 
every mailbox in the village. Then the 
few remaining true Catholic families 
were asked to invite their non-Cath- 
olic friends to an informal gathering. 
Pére Jean and his companion spoke 
with them, and in this way the “black 
ravens” were introduced as human 
beings. 

But the real offensive started through 
the theater. On the model of medieval 
mystery plays, he presented parts of 
the Gospels in the church and invited 
everyone to attend. The sanctuary was, 
of course, covered with a heavy veil 
during the performance. What im- 
pressed the people most was that the 
loud-speaker van, used until then by 
communists, was hired by the monks. 
Excited by the novelty of the idea and 
the publicity, crowds turned out, many 
of them communists with hats on and 
cigarettes between their lips. At the 
end of the show, however, hats were 
removed, cigarettes dropped, and ev- 
erybody, communist and non-commu- 
hist, joined in common prayer. This 
was the first success. 

The theater played an important 
part in the conversion of La Haye-Les- 
Roses. The next show was entitled 
What Christ Condemns in Religion. 
Various examples of hypocrisy, self- 
deceit, and Pharisaism were presented 
to the audience. Nonbelievers realized 
that the very things that they disliked 
were condemned by Christ Himself. 
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After this performance, people came 
to see the monks, Many were baptized 
and others reconciled. 

A special all-out attack-was launched 
during the Christmas season. Pére Jean 
decided that it was now time to go 
out on the streets. A choral group was 
formed. Costumes were supplied by 
Dom Bernardet’s theatrical friends, 
and boys and girls carrying lighted 
Christmas stars sang carols on the 
streets. The next week, they visited 
the sick and sang carols for them. On 
Christmas Eve the celebration was 
climaxed by midnight Mass. Crowds 
were so tremendous, Pére Jean told me, 
that the church could not hold the 
people. Hundreds went to Commun- 
ion. This was a night of triumph for 
Pére Jean and Dom Bernardet. God 
had won. 

Enraged communist leaders ridicul- 
ed the celebrations and attacked the 
priests in the newspapers. As usual, 
Pére Jean went straight to their head- 
quarters to see his enemies personally. 
This time victory was easy, since the 
population was on the side of the 
monks. The communists were accused 
of slander and were warned to leave 
“our priests” alone. 

Parishioners are taught the meaning 
of the Mass and how to take part in 
the liturgy. The main altar is in the 
middle of the church, so that every- 
body can easily follow the holy Sac- 
rifice. During Mass a second priest says 
the prayers aloud in French, and the 
congregation responds, There is a com- 
munity spirit in both joy and in suf- 
fering. Successes or sorrows of parish- 
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joners afe mentioned from the pulpit 
with greetings or sympathy. Religion 
is presented as a way of life. 

The first demand on the parishion- 
ers is to practice charity. The priests 
lead the way and their doors are open 
to all. As Dom Bernardet told me, 
“After all, one is pastor of all the peo- 
ple in the parish!” When someone is 
out of work the priest tries to find 
him a job, If someone is arrested, Dom 
Bernardet is soon at the jail to plead 
his cause. No person passes the priest 
on the street without greeting him. 

Rich or poor pay the same small fee 
for marriages or funerals and get the 
same type of ceremony. And, above 
all, no ceremonies are performed un- 
til the participants understand their 
meaning. The Baptism of a child does 
not take place until the godparents 
prove that they understand their duty 
of caring for the child’s Christian edu- 
cation. Similarly, young couples ar- 
ranging for marriage are asked wheth- 
er they understand its meaning and 
obligations. “If you come here because 
you like music or because you think 
it proper to be married in church,” says 
Pére Jean, “then you had better go to 
the mayor to be married and then go 
to the opera where the music is better. 
God cannot be tricked. You cannot 
enter His community without know- 
ing what you are doing.” The sacra- 
ments must cease to be matters of 
habit, as is so common with many 
French people, Pére Jean adds. 

La Haye-Les-Roses is a different 
place as a result of the two years of 
hard work by Pére Jean and his com- 
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panions. The people have acquired 
pride in their professions. They cease 
to grumble, and bitterness has vanish- 
ed. The church is filled on Sundays, 
with boys and girls predominating. 
This is the new generation of France 
that the monks are bringing up in 
Christian joy and love of God. 

The parish is rapidly expanding its 
activities and is looked upon as the 
center of Christian cultural life by the 
neighboring communities. On Corpus 
Christi, for example, an outdoor troop 
presented The Mystery of Bread. In 
this play, written especially by M. 
Blanchard, a Parisian theater-director 
friend of Dom Bernardet, the parallel 
between bread of the soul and bread 
of the body was symbolized. More than 
100 actors, including many profession- 
als, were in the cast. Genuine old cos- 
tumes were used, and the play had 
high theatrical quality. Eight of the j 
surrounding parishes participated, and 
nearly 8,000 attended. 

Pére Jean has many new projects in 
mind, each planned to bring to the 
Red workers of the Paris suburbs the 
Christian mysteries atid the Catholic 
liturgy in the most attractive and im- 
pressive way possible. According to 
Pére Jean’s theory, the monks and their 
disciples must, as good Christians, be 
first in everything so that, by their 
strong faith in life hereafter, they can 
make life on earth ever richer. This is 
real wealth; this is real joy and prog- 
ress. And that is why La Haye-Les 
Roses is the gayest place I saw in 
France. It augurs a new springtime for 
Christendom. 
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BOOK SECTION 


Paratrooper Padre 


Condensed from the book’ 


By FRANCIS L. SAMPSON 











ATHER SAMPSON saw plenty of the 2nd Werld War. 

Starting out as a priest of the Des Moines diocese, he en- 

tered the army as a chaplain in April, 1942, and volun- 
teered for the paratroopers. When he passed safely through a 
grueling training period. he was assigned to the famous 101st 
Airborne Division. He parachuted into Normandy on D-Day, 
was captured and re-captured within a few hours. Next he took 
part in the disastrous airborne invasion of Holland. During his 
division’s most famous battle, the defense of Bastogne, he was 
captured for the second time. He spent the rest of the war in 
the German prison camp he describes so vividly. Few accounts 
of actual experience can match his in understanding, humor, 
and adventure. 


*From Paratrooper Padre by Francis L. Sampson. Copyright, 1948, by the Cath- 
olic University of America. Reprinted by permission of the Catholic University 
of America Press. Washington, D.C. 187 pp. $2.50. 
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Paratrooper Padre 


By FRANCIS L. SAMPSON 


JHILE we were at chaplain school 

on the Harvard campus, they 

asked for volunteers for the para- 
troopers. Like a zealous young busi- 
Nessman starting out in a strange town, 
I was ready to join anything out of a 
sheer sense of civic duty. Frankly, I did 
not know when I signed up for the 
Airborne that chaplains would be ex- 
pected to jump from an airplane. Had 
I known this, and the tortures of mind 
and body prepared at Fort Benning for 
those who sought the coveted para- 
chute wings, I am sure I would have 
turned a deaf ear to the plea for Air- 
borne chaplains. Once signed up, I 
was too proud to back out. Besides, 
the Airborne are the elite of the army, 
and I was already enjoying the prestige 
and glamor that go with belonging 
to such an outfit. I literally basked in 
the praise bestowed upon me by the 
other chaplains who didn’t know I'd 
signed up without realizing that I 
would have to jump. Had they guessed, 
it would have been a great joke. It has 
remained, however, my secret until 
now. 

When I reported at Fort Benning, 
the adjutant told me that the two pre- 
vious chaplains were now in the hospi- 
tal, one with a broken leg, the other 
with an injured back. My expression 
must have been both comic and tragic, 
for he looked at me and laughed, then 
said encouragingly, “But three or four 
118 


chaplains have already gone through 
the school successfully.” 
The school gave us four weeks of 


intensive training, conducted by ser- 


geants who gloried in the fulfillment 
of a sergeant’s dream—to be in a posi- 
tion of authority over commissioned 
officers. The word of a training ser- 
geant was as absolute as any order of a 


commanding officer to his subordi- 
nates. 

On lieutenant colonel who spoke 
sharply to a training sergeant and 
refused to obey had to apologize 
before the entire class and was then 
dismissed from the school. They meant 
business at Fort Benning; played no 
favorites; and any man who failed to 
make the grade was washed out right 
away. Colonels were dropped as readi- 
ly as second looeys; dectors and chap- 
lains were given the boot as ruthlessly 
as line officers. Those who failed spoke 
of the school afterwards in terms of 
bitterness and hatred; and even those 
who eventually made the grade would 
always call the four eternal weeks back 
to mind with more revulsion than 
pride. 

Calisthenics and long runs were the 
first stage. I thought I was in good 
condition when I arrived at Benning, 
but the first morning of calisthenics, 
more than three hours of it, convinced 
me that I was flabby and soft. We fin- 
ished the morning with a 40-minute 
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run under a broiling Georgia sun, leay- 
ing almost a fourth of the class stretch- 
ed out at intervals along the road; some 
had quit in anger, others ran until 
physically incapable of going farther, 
and some were out cold. Those of us 
who finished the run arrived at the 
barracks at the stroke of 12, and 
drenched in sweat, completely exhaust- 
ed, tired and worn out even beyond 
the ability to curse the school, flopped 
down on our bunks. We couldn’t even 
make the effort to cross the road for 
dinner. Food wasn’t interesting. We 
wanted only rest. It was that tough all 
the way through, but after four weeks 
and our first actual jumps, we really 
felt like the crack physical specimens 
paratroopers were supposed to be. 
When I finished the course I was as- 
signed to the 501st Parachute regi- 
ment, part of the crack 101st Airborne 
division. 


. 
Geronimo, a cadaverous, bleary-eyed, 


beer-swilling goat, was mascot of the 
ist. It was the custom of parachute 
regiments to get a bit of publicity with 
pictures of their mascots floating down 
from the sky under a canopy of silk. 
The airedale of the 506th regiment 
had already made half a dozen jumps. 
Our colonel didn’t like the idea of an- 
other regiment getting more publicity 
than the 50 1st. So, fit a harness, make 
achute, call the photographers, Geron- 
imo is going to jump! But the Air- 
borne is a volunteer outfit, and Geron- 
imo had not volunteered. The plane 
took eight passes at the field, and each 
pass found Geronimo fighting a win- 
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ning battle against four men, each of 
whom had grasped a leg. Every time 
they got him near the door Geronimo 
turned into a dynamo of energy. Those 
scrawny legs going like pistons threat- 
ened the lite and limb of everyone in 
the plane. Because Geronimo wouldn’t 
jump the colonel got a bear cub for a 
mascot, but pretty soon the thing was 
missing. Geronimo was reinstated, and 
the band staged a beer party in his 
behalf. Later, when we went overseas 
to England to_prepare for D-Day, the 
outfit that replaced us reported that a 
large, vicious bear had emerged in 
early spring from hibernation under 
one of the barracks. 

Training in England was a real 
hardship for everyone. The weather 
from January, when we arrived there, 
till June was cold and drizzly. Our 
field problems were long and difficult. 
Jumping in England was hazardous. 
In North Carolina the heat waves 
thrown up by the warm sand had 
made parachuting fairly easy, and the 
sand also cushioned the shock of the 
landing. But the atmosphere in Eng- 
land was very thin, making the descent 
faster; and rocky soil, numerous fences, 
and ever-present hedgerows added 
hazards we were not used to. Besides 
this, we were more heavily weighted 
down than ever before. The injuries 
were numerous. 

After four or five jumps in England 
it was decided to risk no further cas- 
ualties, for such highly trained and 
specialized troops as we, were very 
hard to replace. 

After our long months of training 
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and waiting, D-Day came. We march- 
ed off to the planes. I shook each man’s 
hand, and led my plane load in a short 
prayer. Then we took off. The boys 
were rather quiet; some tried to sleep, 
others smoked steadily, and a few tried 
to be nonchalant by singing some mod- 
ern songs. 

We got across without mishap. As 
we stood and hooked up, the plane was 
rocking badly in a strong wind. The 
green light came on and the jump mas- 
ter pushed our equipment out and we 
followed as fast as we could, my as- 
sistant right behind me, Our jump was 
a surprise all right—for us! The Ger- 
mans were waiting, and they sent up 
such a barrage of bullets that it will 
always remain a mystery to me how 
any of us lived. The tracer bullets alone 
made it look like the 4th of July. I 
collapsed part of my chute to come 
down faster. From there on my guar- 
dian angel took over. 

I lit in the middle of a stream with 
water over my head. I cut my bags 
from me (my Mass kit, etc.), but could 
scarcely move to free myself. The can- 
opy of my chute stayed open and the 
strong wind blew me downstream 
about 100 yards into shallow water. I 
lay there a few minutes exhausted and 
as securely pinned down by equip- 
ment as if I’d been in a strait jacket. 
None of our men was near, and it took 
me about 20 minutes to get out of my 
chute. It seemed a year, with German 
machine-gun and mortar fire sweeping 
the area. I crawled back to the edge of 
the stream near the spot where I land- 
ed, and started diving for my Mass 
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equipment. By pure luck I recovered 
it after the fifth or sixth dive. The 
whole area was swamp, and as I started 
getting my bearings I looked for the 
lights to assemble on. I learned later 
that they were shot out as soon as they 
were turned on and the men in charge 
mostly killed or wounded. I spotted my 
assistant, still struggling to get out of 
his chute. We got together and made 
for the nearest hedgerow. We no soon- 
er got there than a plane on fire came 
straight at us. The plane crashed about 
80 yards in front of us and threw flam- 
ing pieces over our heads. We saw two 
more planes go down not far away. 
Neither of us had a weapon, so we 
welcomed two of our men who came 
crawling along the hedgerow. 


Our little group got together and 
started toward the place where we 
judged our troops might assemble. We 
moved slowly under cover of hedge- 
rows, and welcomed half a dozen para- 
troopers running down the road ditch. 
They were not of our regiment but 
told us where we might find the 50st 
or a part of it. We went in the direc- 
tion they pointed until we came under 
heavy enemy rifle fire. Then I ap- 
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proached a near-by farmhouse. I 
walked in and found the house full 
of wounded paratroopers, about 25 of 
them. It was just a three-room house 
and the French farmer, his wife and 
child were there. Chaplain McGee, a 
splendid Protestant chaplain, was giv- 
ing first aid as best he could. He had 
run out of bandages, and since I, my 
assistant, and the medic were well sup- 
plied he was happy to see us. We all 
worked with the men for the better 
part of the day. A wounded boy came 
in and told us about his buddy, who 
was shot in the back in the tall weeds 
about 100 yards from the house. Chap- 
lain McGee and I decided to look for 
him. Just as we stepped out the front 
door a German mortar hit the back 
door and killed the French woman 
and the little girl. The poor farmer 
nearly went out of his head. 

About 6 p.m. some of the patients 
were getting worse, so I decided to find 
our regimental aid station. After walk- 
ing about a mile I found a patrol of our 
men. They told me where to go. The 
area was, under fire so I avoided the 
road and went by way of a swamp. It 
was filthy and cold but afforded good 
cover. I finally reached the aid station. 
There was quite a fight going on. The 
enemy had dug in well on the high 
ground about 300 yards from us, and 
were picking off some of our men. 

They were gaining strength and we 
were losing, so about 8:30 the officer 
in command decided to withdraw to 
safer ground a couple of miles away. 
The wounded who could walk would 
go with them. The others had to be 
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left behind. I told the regimental sur- 
geon that I was staying with the 
wounded. The Germans had perpe- 
trated so many atrocities that I thought 
I might be able to keep the men from 
getting panicky and possibly keep the 
Germans from adding another crime 
to their list. As soon as the last of our 
forces had left I made a white flag 
from a sheet and hung it out the door. 
One boy had a grenade go off in his 
pocket. I gave him two blood-plasma 
units at once and spent all night run- 
ning between the seriously wounded 
patients and the white flag. Every 15 
minutes I would go out and wave the 
white flag, because I was afraid the 
Germans, suspecting a trap, would 
throw hand grenades and fire mortars 
into the house before approaching it. 


At night long this went on. The boy 
with the grenade wound died about 
4 aM. in my arms, still clutching 
the crucifix I had taken down from 
the wall. All the boys joined in prayers 
for him. The medic and myself 
changed all the bandages of the men. 
While I was cooking some hot choco- 
late I looked out and saw Germans 
set up a machine gun in the front yard. 
I grabbed the white flag and went out. 
A German jumped at me and stuck a 
gun in my stomach. 

A couple of Germans marched me 
up the road about a quarter of a mile. 
One of them pushed me against a 
hedgerow and the two stepped back 
about ten feet and pulled back the bolts 
of their weapons. I said a quick act of 
contrition. (Upon later reflection I 
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found out that whenever I was in any 
great danger, and was scared, I always 
said the grace before meals instead of 
the act of contrition.) Just then there 
were shots fired a few feet over our 
heads. It was a German noncom firing 
to attract the attention of the men I 
was with. He came running down the 
road and stopped when he reached us. 
He was a fine-looking tough soldier of 
about 25. He spoke to my two captors 
and told me in broken English to come 
with him. I told him I was a Catholic 
priest and showed him ‘my credentials. 


To my amazement, he snapped to 
attention, saluted, made a slight bow, 
and showed me a medal pinned inside 
his uniform. He took me a little far- 
ther down the road to‘a German offi- 
cer, who in turn called an intelligence 
man. I explained that I was a chaplain 
and knew nothing of military value, 
and asked to be allowed to stay with 
my wounded men.. The officer per- 
mitted this and my noncom friend 
took me back. The German paratroop- 
ers had ransacked the house of the 
little food we had, and picked up all 
the hand grenades our men had left. 
The noncom, in a very friendly way, 
told me to stay with my comrades and 
that a German doctor would come in 
a day or so. I had to show him the 
wounds of all the men and practically 
every square. inch of the house, draw- 
ers, cupboards, and attic. Then he left. 
But the Germans dug in around us. 

We stayed there all night, fighting 
going on all around us. Stray shots 
killed several boys, but in the morning 
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the Germans withdrew without hafm- 
ing any of us. My own outfit moved 
in again and IJ helped take our wound- 
ed to the division hospital. 

The hospital chaplain, Fr, Durren, 
had had scarcely any sleep. I sent him 
to bed and took over. Father had 
tagged the men he had anointed, and 
marked the men whose confessions he 
had heard. They were coming in 
steadily, wounded Americansand Ger- 
mans. I had picked up enough German 
to ask if they were Catholic and to tell 
them that I was a priest. About 60% 
were Catholic, and they always made 
the sign of the cross when I took out 
my stole. They made acts of contrition 
and received Viaticum reverently. 
Those, I later learned, were mostly 
from Bavaria. Many were in their early 
teens; some had not begun to shave. 

A touching incident occurred as 
was administering the last sacraments, 
and for the Protestant and Jewish boys 
saying a prayer and helping them 
make an act of contrition. f had anoint- 
ed a horribly wounded German boy— 
his abdomen had been ripped open 
and his intestines and other organs had 
bulged out and hung down. An Amer- 
ican boy with a serious head wound 
lay on a stretcher: about 12 feet away. 
The medic had tucked a folded blanket 
under the head of the American, but 
the blanket had slipped off his litter, 
and he was groaning because of the 
painful position of his head. The Ger- 
man soldier crawled along the floor on 
his back to the side of the American, 
fixed the folded blanket under his head 
again, and crawled back to his own 
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litter. The German died in an hour. 

At last our division came back to 
England to prepare for our next jump. 
The Franciscan Sisters near our base 
had all the chaplains of the area up for 
a special homecoming dinner. As al- 
ways, the dinner was grand, but the 
real surprise came during the middle 
of the meal. Dozens of silver airplanes 
covered the ceiling of the dining room. 
Silk threads that you couldn’t see were 
pulled by someone in the next room, 
opening the bomb-bay doors of the 
planes, and dozens of little men with 
paper parachutes floated down, each 
with a large “Welcome home” sign 
on his chest. 

The children wanted to know what 
happened to this man and that man; 
each asked about the men she had 
prayed for. One little red-head with a 
tooth out tugged at my trousers and 
asked if Happy Houlihan was all 
right. I swallowed hard and told her 
that Hap was dead. She started to cry; 
but then she perked right up again. 
“Oh, then he is with Jesus.” Every- 
thing was all right. 


T pw not take part in much of my 
division’s most famous action, the de- 
fense of Bastogne. The second day of 
the siege my driver and I went out 
looking for wounded. Just over the 
crest of a hill we ran into Germans, 
hundreds of them. They jumped out 
from behind trees yelling something, 
and a couple of reconnaissance cars 
leveled their guns at us from about 40 
feet. I told the driver to stop, and that 
I was sorry to have gotten him into 
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this mess. We were captured. 

The prison camp they took us to was 
Stalag II-A. If you ever saw one of our 
prison camps for German PW’s in the 
U.S. don’t get the idea that you know 
what a camp for American PW’s in 
es was like. The —— similarity 


was the high fence, the coils of barbed 
wire, and the guard towers. Aside 
from these essentials of any PW camp, 
the difference was greater than be- 
tween Park Ave. and Mott St. The 
filth of the camp strikes one at first as 
appalling, but one seems to get more 
or less numb to it as time goes on. The 
camp had separate compounds for the 
Serbs, Dutch, Poles, French, Italians, 
Belgians, Russians, Americans, and 
British. In all there were about 80,000 
prisoners registered in the camps, but 
about half of these were out in work- 
ing groups and never returned to the 
camp except to bring in the sick. 

I had seen the German PW camp at 
Camp Forest, and had expected about 
the same thing in Germany, without 
the same quality or quantity of food, 
of course. What I found is common 
knowledge now, for newspapers and 
newsreels have not spared the Amer- 
ican public this necessary bit of educa- 
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tion. The weather was bitter cold and 
the suffering intense. The Americans 
had been in the camp only about five 
months and consequently were in far 
better shape than the other prisoners, 
some of whom had been there more 
than five years. The daily food ration 
for each man was a bowl of so-called 
soup, a tenth of a loaf of bread, and 


a cup of tea which the men used for 


shaving water because they couldn't 
drink it. Four days a week each man 
received a couple of potatoes. The 
soup was invariably either wormy cab- 
bage or rotten turnips, also wormy. 
The men were thin, and many of them 
died. Fortunately for all of us, Red 
Cross parcels came through after I was 
there a short time. 


Ons of the first things I did was to 
get in touch with the priests in the 
camp. There were six French priests, 
two Dutch, one Italian, and one Polish. 
Each greeted me with sincere warmth, 
and together they rounded up Mass 
equipment for me. Many of the French 
work downtown, for 
Thus they 


or Poles did 
which they were paid. 
could bribe the guards to get wine and 
hosts from the local German priest. 
The French had made an artistic chap- 
el out of one of their barracks. All the 
French priests had been enlisted men 
in the French army and consequently 
had to work for the Germans. The 
oldest among them had the charm and 
kindliness of a St. Francis de Sales. 
His thick hair and neatly trimmed 
beard were long and white. The Ger- 
mans seemed to respect him, and he 
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was given freedom of the camp. The 
rest of us priests considered ourselves 
his curates, and I received tremendous 
help from his kindly advice and priest- 
ly example. We spent many enjoyable 
evenings together. Though no one was 
permitted to go out of the barracks 
after 8 p.m., I would often sneak out 
to visit M. l’Abbé in his barracks, and 
we would talk most of the night, using 
a goulash of his bad English, my worse 
French, our questionable Latin, and 
pidgin German. 

I was very anxious to organize a 
good religious program for the Amer- 
ican and British compounds. We set 
aside one corner of a barracks for a 
chapel sanctuary, and used the artistic 
talent in the camp to make this corner 
as beautiful and devotional as our lim- 
ited tools and materials permitted. We 
were able to bribe the guards for the 
lumber necessary for an altar. We got 
several scarlet blankets the same way. 
The altar was built on a platform with 
three steps leading to it. The blankets 
were cut to make an antependium and 
a backdrop for the crucifix, which was 
carved out of a block of wood by an 
Italian prisoner. We bribed a German 
guard to get paper and a complete set 
of pastel crayons. With these a Servian 
artist did a magnificent job on the sta- 
tions of the cross. With a couple of 
chocolate bars we got two more scarlet 
blankets, with which we covered the 
crude Communion rail. With the mate- 
rial left over we made an altar canopy. 
An American Jewish boy painted a 
lovely Madonna and a picture of St 
Joseph. A German guard became if- 
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terested in the project, got us wiring 
material, and we placed a socket be- 


hind the canopy. 


Wuewn the light was turned on the 
effect was so satisfying that I question 
whether any priest ever gazed upon 
his church with greater satisfaction 
and joy than I did upon our humble 


prison sanctuary. It became very truly 


a spiritual oasis for our homesick boys. 
Many a lad during our long days, 
weeks, and months of imprisonment 
found relief there in quiet prayer. 
Many found there the fulfillment of 
our Lord’s promise, “Come unto Me 
and I will refresh you.” 

A couple of men also built a small 
room for me adjoining our little chap- 
el. Thus I could have the privacy nec- 
essary for confessions and consulta- 
tions. Each day most of the Catholics 
attended Mass, although I was forced 
to limit Communions to Sunday only, 
because of the difficulty of obtaining 
hosts. Twice a week I held a general 
service for the Protes- 
tant men. Religion was 
a constant subject of 
conversation, and the 
entire credit for the 
large number of con- 
verts belongs to several 
Catholic men who 
their religion, 
knew how to present 
it properly, and knew 
how to live it well. One 
young fellow in a near- 


knew 


by working camp in- 
structed and baptized 
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nine men, although he had never been 
beyond the first year of high school 
himself. A check proved that his in- 
structions had been thorough and his 
converts solid Catholics. 

The entertainment in the camp was 
homespun but and varied 
enough to interest everyone. For vio- 


good, 


lations of discipline or lack of clean- 
liness we fined the men something 
out of their Red Cross parcels, from a 
cigarette to a can of coffee, depending 
on the offense. With the fines, we 
bought musical instruments and other 
things for entertainment from the 
Germans. The chaplain’s fund for 
hosts and wine was constantly aug- 
mented by the contribution of one 
cigarette exacted from any man I 
caught using bad language. A hillbilly 
quartet was only too willing to enter- 
tain at any time of the day or night. 
They were tireless and always knew 
one more song. Another man, Chick, 
had been in vaudeville. The shows he 
put on were clever and great morale 
builders. They became 
a bit ribald at times 
and I had to needle 
Chick occasionally, but 
he took it well and tried 
to cooperate, although 
he couldn’t control 
some of the ad libs. 
One night Chick 
staged a minstrel show, 
The makeups and cos- 
tumes master- 
pieces of Yank ingenu- 
ity. Most of the jokes 
and songs were crudely 


were 
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insulting digs at the Germans. A 
couple dozen guards got wind of the 
show and came to see it. They sat 
there and laughed at every joke and 
song. The colored costumes with 
bright ties tickled them to death. The 
Americans were a little scared until 
they saw that the Germans didn’t un- 
derstand a word. The GI's got a big 
wallop out of that, the Germans laugh- 
ing at the show, and the Americans 
laughing at the Germans. I was more 
than a little relieved when the show 
was over, and the Germans slapped 
the members of the cast on the back 
and muttered something about Amer- 
icans being good comrades. 


Tue hatred of the Germans for the 
Russians was incredible. The Russian 
dead were buried in pits in 500 lots. 
On one occasion when I was burying 
an American and a couple of British 
men, a Russian corpse had mistakenly 
been placed alongside the other three, 
and all four bodies were buried in cof- 
fins. When the Germans discovered 
the mistake the next day they dug up 
the Russian and dumped his body into 
the pit for the Russian dead. Many 
Russians were buried while still breath- 
ing. It was also a common thing for 
the Russians to keep their dead with 
them for days so that the dead man’s 
rations could be drawn from the kitch- 
en, and at roll call the dead would be 
held upright by the men on each side 
in the close, tight formation. There 
were cases of cannibalism among the 
Russians. Horrible as this sounds, I 
have come to believe that there is noth- 
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ing that a starving man will not do. 
I know that this sounds like Holly- 
wood wartime propaganda at its worst, 
but there are hundreds of American 
soldiers who can substantiate every 
word. 

About the first of March the Swiss 
Red Cross representatives arrived at 
the Camp to hear our complaints 
against German treatment and to make 
the proper adjustments. Incidentally, 
the Germans, upon the arrival of the 
Red Cross men, served the camp pris- 
oners the first palatable soup we had 
seen, and even gave every man a dou- 
ble ration of bread, a ration of sugar, 
jam, potatoes, and two inches of bo- 
logna. The Swiss failed to help the 
prisoners very much, but one thing 
they did do that I appreciated was to 
get a pass for me to leave the camp 
to visit American working groups 
within a radius of a hundred miles. | 
availed myself of this privilege to the 
utmost, and I kept a guard constantly 
busy escorting me on a bicycle about 
the country. The guard would invari- 
ably want to visit friends or relatives 
on these trips, and in this way I became 
quite well acquainted with many Ger- 
man families. 

The German families seemed to me 
to be very closely knit units with most 
if not all the virtues of hard-working 
Christian people. I am quite eonvinced 
that they were in great part ignorant 
of the atrocities perpetrated upon the 
conquered peoples. They did not con- 
done the evils they saw in their gov- 
ernment, but by nature the German 
people seem to have an exaggerated 
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respect for authority, no matter how 
unworthy that authority might be. 
Fear, too, was obviously a deterrent 
from any expressions of dissatisfaction 
with those in power. The people treat- 
ed me kindly and with respect and 
reverence, and everyone of them seem- 
ed to think that I ought to know this 
or that relative in America, for the 
relative had prospered greatly. 

The American working groups that 
I visited on these trips were making 
out much better than the boys in the 
camp, for rations were far better. They, 
too, had received Red Cross parcels 
and were able to barter not only with 
the guards, but with civilians as well. 

I shall always remember vividly and 
joyfully Easter in Stalag II-A. Good 
Friday had been observed by Catholics 
and Protestants alike in the American 
compound with the Stations of the 
Cross and an hour’s meditation taken 
from the Imitation of Christ. The 
French priest-had managed to have 
vestments smuggled in, and we pre- 
pared, without the Germans’ knowl- 
edge, to hold an outdoor solemn high 
Mass. The guard crew had been re- 
duced to a skeleton force by this time, 
for every German under 60 had been 
sent to the front. Each nation was to 
be represented at the altar, and each 
nation had a little choir to sing part 
of the Mass, with the principal parts 
to be sung by all the choirs together. 
We hoped and prayed for a good day 
and it turned out perfect. 

The saintly old French priest was 
celebrant. I was deacon, the Dutch 
priest subdeacon, an Italian priest mas- 
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ter of ceremonies, the Polish priest as- 
sistant master, the Belgian was thuri- 
fer, and for acolytes we had a Serb, a 
Scotsman, an American, and a Russian 
(the old French priest told me that this 
Russian was a saint). Two French 
priests directed the choirs. About half 
an hour before the Mass, word was 
sent to the various compounds to as- 
semble in the big field beside the kitch- 
en. The Germans were too bewildered 
to make much of a protest, and be- 
sides, the end of the war was so close 
they were anxious to be friendly. All 
the Catholics in camp and many of 
the non-Catholics attended, and the 
number was well up in the thousands. 


Tue crowd entirely surrounded the 
altar, and what a sight it was! Many of 
the Germans were there as worshipers. 
This was the Catholic Church; here 
were Frenchmen kneeling next to 
Serbs, next to Poles; Americans wor- 
shiping beside Belgians, beside Ital- 
ians; Scotsmen finding the bond of 
brotherhood there in the Mass with the 
Dutch, Germans, and Russians. There 
was no argument here, no friction, 
hatred, intrigue, nor struggle for bal- 
ance of power. Here was the Christ 
being elevated again, and drawing all 
things to Himself. Here was a King 
whom all could love and obey, and 
in that love and obedience find the 
happiness and freedom every man 
longs for. These were the thoughts of 
the brief sermon which was preached 
in four languages by four ministers of 
the Mass, in French, English, Italian, 
and Polish. Do you wondes that I shall 
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never forget that Easter? Hundreds 
of men went to Communion at that 
Mass, and I believe every American 
Catholic received. After Mass the 
French priest had a little party for the 
priests and the servers. It was then that 
he paid the finest compliment to the 
American Catholics that I have ever 
heard. “You Americans,” he said, “are 
the world’s greatest lovers of the 
Eucharist.” 

We were liberated by the Russians 
in April. They took a terrible revenge 
on the town near Stalag II-A. I went to 
Paris and after resting there a while 
I was sent back to the U.S. and sep- 
arated from the army. 

It seems good now to be back in the 
uniform of the Church. I never realiz- 
ed before how comfortable and prac- 
tical the black suit and Roman collar 
really are. Besides, I never could tie 
a decent four-in-hand. Taking off the 
army uniform and putting on the cler- 
ical garb seeme almost like a cere- 
mony marking the end of one period 
of my life and the beginning of an- 
other, and I had the feeling quite like 
the one I experienced in taking the 
step forward during the reception of 
the subdiaconate. 

Although all the Catholic chaplains 
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I have talked to since returning from 
overseas were more than anxious to 
get out of the service, not one regretted 
having been in the army, and every one 
felt that combat experience, especially, 
had benefited him a great deal. 
Combat was a perfect laboratory 
for a priest’s study and work. There 
human nature was exposed for dissec- 
tion and analysis, all the coverings of 
civilian life were cut away, and there 
remained nothing but inner charac- 
ter, or sometimes, sadly enough, al- 
most total lack of character. Family 
position, social status, money, influence 
were not assets at the front, But the 
one thing that did follow the men 
wherever they went, that stood by 
them during the darkest hours, and 
gave them the courage they needed was 
training they had received at home. 
When I came out of the army, that 
was the one conviction I brought with 
me stronger than all others, the im- 
portance of home training. Our reli- 
gion, with its wise emphasis upon 
building the sense of duty and obliga- 
tion in children, gives them the moral 
stability that makes for ordered, happy 
lives, making them worthy members 
of holy Mother Church and useful citi- 


zens and soldiers of our country. 


Check and Double Check 


The Red brothers are planning to democratize chess. This game, at which 
Russians have been world champions throughout most of the period of com- 
munist government, still has kings and queens. But they must be given different 
names. Bishops must go, too, like Cardinal Mindszenty, and so must the knights, 
those holdovers from feudal times. That’s the first step; but current Champion 
Botvinnik says that the manner of playing also has bourgeois elements. It needs 


to be changed to characterize the well-known class struggle. 
Informaciones (Madrid) quoted by NANA (25 April °49). 





Books of Curent Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to order direct from 
publisher, addresses given are adequate.| 


Ames, Russell. CrrizEn THomMas More and his Utopia. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 230 pp. $3.50. Holds that More’s outline of an ideal republic, 
Utopia (“Nowhere’’), was not an exercise in fancy but veiled criticism of monarchy 
and teudalism from the citizen-saint’s middle-class viewpoint. 

or 

Brodrick, James. A Procession oF Saints. New York: Longmans. 198 pp. $3. 
A saint a month from the English and Irish past: Aelred, Colman, Cuthbert, Boni- 
face, Hugh and others. Done with a light and sure touch. 

or 

Merton, Thomas. SEEDs OF CoNTEMPLATION. Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions. 
201 pp. $3. Author of The Seven Storey Mountain sets down some hints on culti- 
vating God as our primary enthusiasm. The kind of book that writes itself in a 
monastery. Original presswork to match some lucid thought. 

A) 
Mitchell, Edwin Valentine, editor. THE PLEasurEs oF WaLkinc. New York: 


Vanguard. 172 pp., illus. $2.50. Walkers, walking, and the thoughts engendered 


on pedestrian tours. Spirited selections from Dickens, Hazlitt, Thoreau, Belloc and 


others. 
cor 


My Dairy Psatm Boox. New English Translation. New York: Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood. 368 pp., illus. 90¢, duro; 75¢, stiff paper. Numerous illustra- 
tions lend interest to the songs of David which in all ages the Church has recom- 


mended to our devotion. 
Cor 


Nemmers, Erwin Esser. Twrnty CENTURIES OF CATHOLIC CHURCH Music. 
Milwaukee: Bruce. 213 pp., illus. $4. General view of the ancient forms of litur- 
gical song, development of Gregorian chant and medieval polyphony, and modern 
work by periods and countries. Bibliographies and a section on American Catholic 
Church music set this apart from previous histories. 

or 

O’Faolain, Sean. THE MAN Wuo INVENTED SIN, and other Stories. New York: 
Devin-Adair. 183 pp., illus. $2.75. A brogue and an Irish landscape make the set- 
ting for 15 stories which paint a universal human nature and its humors. 

or 

Thornton, Francis Beauchesne. How to IMprovE Your PERSONALITY BY READING, 
Milwaukee: Bruce. 241 pp. $2.50. Door-opening, horizon-widening book for all 
literates, Catholic or not, and/or for all who wish to become literates. 

cor 

Ward, Maisie. France Pacan? The Mission of Abbé Godin. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. 243 pp. $3. Hopeful, though shocking, analysis of proletarian France, 
pagan in outlook and habits, knowing nothing of Christianity. Methods of conver- 
sion are being modeled on those used in the foreign mission fields. 

corn 

Waugh, Evelyn. Scorr-Kinc’s MoperN Europe; @ novel. Boston: Little, Brown. 
89 pp. $2. Professor’s tragicomic junket to a postwar dictator land, a world of 
unscrupulous “‘practical” men. He loses all but his skin and gains a new respect 


for old-fashioned principles. 





“C): ARE happy to announce the latest, but not last, 
international edition of the CarHotic Dicerst: the 
Italian. It is called SINTESI DAL CaTHoLic Dicest. It is 
published in Milan, Italy, by S. Aldo Martello, edited 
capably and beautifully by Dr. Andrea Damiano. The 
first issue appeared early in April. It has been praised by 
the Holy Father and Cardinal Schuster, and received the 
support of the Italian people. You may subscribe for your 
friends in Italy, or for yourself, at the same rate as for 
the U.S. edition. Write to our St. Paul address or to Aldo 
Martello Editore Milano, Viale Piave N. 1, Milan. 








